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It was a still and warm evening in June, and we were in 
a little old-fashioned inn at the foot of Box-hill — the window* 
open^ a mild west wind blowing through the elms, the yellow 
sunset shining along the hills, A great silence lay over the 
valley ; the air was fragrant ivith various scents ; doves were 
calling in the distant trees. In the dusky comer of the 
room, where the piano stood, some one, with a sweet strange 
thrill in her voice, was singhig of " Lady Bamard,^^ and 
" Woodstock Town,^^ and the '^ Bailiff* s Daughter,'* And it 
occurred to one of the party, sitting at the open ivindow 
there, that this story, although it dealt with far other scenes, 
and with people Tiot familiar to us in the south, had never- 
theless for its heroine a girl who wets brave and bountiful in 
her love, who was proud, and sweet, and sensitive in all her 
ways, who was generous to the poor, true to her friends, and 
loyal to her own high notions of womanhood ; and that 
therefore this story might well be dedicated, as it is now 

dedicated, 

TO OUR GOOD BELLE. 

IjONDON, November 1873. 
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CHAPTER L 



^'lochaber no more/' 



On a small headland of the distant island of 
Lewis, an old man stood looking out on a deso- 
late waste of rain-beaten sea. It was a wild 
and a wet day. From out of the louring south- 
west, fierce gusts of wind were driving up 
volumes and flying rags of cloud, and sweeping 
onward at the same time the gathering waves 
that fell hissing and thundering on the shore. 
Far as the eye could reach, the sea and the air 
and the sky seemed to be one indistinguishable 
mass of whirling and hurrying vapour — as if 
beyond this point there were no more land, but 
only wind and water, and the confused and awful 
voices of their strife. 

VOL. I. B 
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The short, thick-set, powerfully-built man who 
stood on this solitary point, paid little attention 
to the rain that ran off the peak of his sailor's 
cap, or to the gusts of wind that blew about his 
bushy grey beard. He was still following, with 
an eye accustomed to pick out objects far at sea, 
one speck of purple that was now fading into 
the grey mist of the rain ; ancj the longer he 
looked the less it became, until the mingled sea 
and sky showed only the smoke that the great 
steamer left in its wake. As he stood there, 
motionless and regardless of everything around 
him, did he cling to the fancy that he could still 
trace out the path of the vanished ship? A 
little while before, it had passed almost close to 
him. He had watched it steam out of Storno- 
way harbour. As the sound of the engines 
came nearer, and the big boat went by, so that 
he could have almost called to it, there was no 
sign of emotion on the hard and stern face — 
except, perhaps, that the lips were held firm, and 
a sort of frown appeared over the eyes. He saw 
a tiny white handkerchief being waved to him 
from the deck of the vessel ; and he said — almost 
as though he were addressing some one there — 

" My good lass ! " - 

But in the midst of that roaring of the sea 
and the wind, how could any such message be 
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delivered? — and already the steamer was away 
from the land, standing out to the lonely plain 
of waters, and the sound of the engines had 
ceased, and the figures on the deck had grown 
faint and visionary. But still there was that one 
speck of white visible ; and the man knew that 
a pair of eyes that had many a time looked into 
his own — as if with a faith that such intercom- 
munion could never be broken — were now 
trying, through over-flowing and blinding tears, 
to send him a last look of farewell. 

The grey mists of the rain gathered within 
their folds the big vessel, and all the beating 
hearts it contained ; and the fluttering of that 
little token disappeared with it. All that re- 
mained was the sea whitened by the rushing of 
the wind, and the thunder of waves on the beach. 
The man who had been gazing so long down 
into the south-east, turned his face landward, 
and set out to walk over a tract of wet grass and 
sand, towards a road that ran near by. There 
was a large waggonette, of varnished oak, and a 
pair of small, powerful horses waiting for him 
there ; and, having dismissed the boy who had 
been in charge, he took the reins and got up. 
But even yet the fascination of the sea and of 
that sad farewell was upon him ; and he turned 
once more as if, now that sight could yield him 

b2 
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no further tidings, he would send her one more 
word of good-bye. 

" My poor little Sheila ! *' — that was all he said ; 
and then he turned to the horses, and sent them 
on, with his head down to escape the rain, and a 
look on his face like that of a dead man. 

As he drove through the town of Stornoway, 
the children playing within the shelter of the 
cottage doors, called to each other in a whisper, 
and said — 

" That is the king of Borva." 

But the elderly people said to each other, with 
a shake of the head — 

" It iss a bad day, this day, for Mr. Mackenzie, 
that he will be going home to an empty house. 
And it will be a ferry bad thing for the poor folk 
of Borva, and they will know a great diflference, 
now that Miss Sheila iss gone away, and there 
iss nobody — not anybody at all — left in the 
island to tek the side o' the poor folk." 

He looked neither to the right nor to the left 
— though he was known to many of the people 
— as he drove away from the town into the heart 
of the lonely and desolate land. The wind had 
so far died down, and the rain had considerably 
lessened ; but the gloom of the sky was deepened 
by the drawing on of the afternoon, and lay 
heavily over the dreary wastes of moor and hill. 
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What a wild and dismal country was this which 
lay before and all around him, now that the last 
traces of human occupation were passed ! There 
was not a cottage, not a stone wall, not a fence 
to break the monotony of the long undulations 
of moorland, which, in the distance, rose into a 
series of hills that were black under the darkened 
sky. Down from those mountains, ages ago, 
glaciers had slowly crept to eat out hollows in 
the plains below; and now, in those hollows 
were lonely lakes, with not a tree to break the 
line of their melancholy shores. Everywhere 
around were the traces of the glacier-drift — 
great grey boulders of gneiss fixed fast into the 
black peat-moss, or set amid the browns and 
greens of the heather. The only sound to be 
heard in this wilderness of rock and morass, was 
the rushing of various streams, rain-swollen and 
turbid, that plunged down their narrow channels 
to the sea. 

The rain now ceased altogether; but the 
mountains in the far south had grown still 
darker; and, to the fisherman passing by the 
coast, it must have seemed as though the black 
peaks were holding converse with the louring 
clouds, and that the silent moorland beneath was 
waiting for the first roll of the thunder. The 
man who was driving along the lonely route 
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sometimes cast a glance down towards this 
threateniog of a storm ; but he paid little heed 
to it. The reins lay loose on the backs of the* 
horses; and at their own pace they followed, 
hour after hour, the rising and falling road that 
led through the moorland and past the gloomy 
lakes. He may have recalled mechanically the 
names of those stretches of water — the Lake of 
the Shelling, the Lake of the Oars, the Lake of 
the Fine Sand, and so forth — to measure the 
distance he had traversed ; but he seemed to pay 
little attention to the objects around him, and it 
was with a glance of something like surprise that 
he suddenly found himself overlooking that great 
sea-loch on the western side of the island in 
which was his home. 

He drove down the hill to the solitary little 
inn of Garra-na-hina. At the door, muffled up 
in a warm woollen plaid, stood a young girl, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, and diffident in look. 

" ]VIr. Mackenzie,*' she said, with that peculiar 
and pleasant intonation that marks the speech of 
the Hebridean who has been taught English in 
the schools, "it wass Miss Sheila wrote to me to 
Suaioabost, and she said I might come down 
again from Suainabost and see if I can be of any 
help to you in the house.'' 

The girl was crying, although the blue eyes 
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looked bravely through the tears as if to disprove 
the fact. 

" Ay, my good lass," he said, putting his hand 
gently on her head, "and it wass Sheila wrote 
to you?" 

" Yes, sir, and I hef come down from Suaina- 
bost." 

" It is a lonely house you will be going to," 
he said, absently. " When you wass staying 
with us before, there wass some one in the house 
that you would be talking with. Now it will be 
ferry different for you." 

" But Miss Sheila said I wass — I wass to — " 
— but here the young girl failed in her eflfort to 
explain that Miss Sheila had asked her to go 
down to make the house less lonely. The elderly 
man in the waggonette seemed scarcely to notice 
that she was crying ; he bade her come up beside 
him; and when he had got her into the wag- 
gonette, he left some message with the innkeeper, 
who had come to the door, and drove off again. 

They drove along the high land that overlooks 
a portion of Loch Roag, with its wonderful net- 
work of islands and straits; and then they 
stopped on the lofty plateau of Callernish, where 
there was a man waiting to take the waggonette 
and horses. 

" And you would be seeing Miss Sheila away , 
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sir ? " said the man, ^' and it wass Duncan Mac- 
donald will say that she will not come back no 
more to Borva." 

The old man with the big grey beard only 
frowned and passed on. He and the girl made 
their way down the side of the rocky hill to the 
shore ; and here there was an open boat awaiting 
them. When they approached, a man consider- 
ably over six feet in height, keen-faced, ff^J' 
eyed, straight-limbed, and sinewy in frame, 
jumped into the big and rough boat, and began 
to get ready for their departure. There was just 
enough wind to catch the brown mainsail ; and 
the King of Borva took the tiller, his henchman 
sitting down by the mast. And no sooner had 
they left the shore and stood out towards one of 
the channels of this arm of the sea, than the taH, 
spare keeper began to talk of that which made 
his master's eye grow dark. 

'^ Ah, well," he said, in the plaintive drawling 
of his race, ^' and it iss an empty house you will 
be going to, Mr. Mackenzie, and it iss a bad 
thing for us all that Miss Sheila hass gone away 
— ^and it iss many's ta time she will hef been wis 
me in this very boat " 



" — — — — you, Duncan Macdonald!'"' 
cried Mackenzie, in an access of fury, "what 
will you talk of like that ? It iss every man. 
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woman, arid child on the island will talk of no- 
thing but Sheila ! I will drive my foot through 
the bottom of the boat, if you do not hold your 
peace ! " 

The tall gillie patiently waited until his master 
had exhausted his passion^ and then he said, as 
if nothing had occurred- 

"And it will not do much good, Mr. Macken- 
aie, to tek ta name o' Kott in vain — tod there 
will be ferry much more of that now since Miss 
Sheila iss gone away, and there will be much 
more of trinking in ta island, and it will be a 
great difference, mirover. And she will be so 
faa away that no one will see her no more — far 
away beyond ta Sound of Sleat, and far away 
beyond Oban, as I hef heard people say. And 
what will she do in London, when she has no 
boat at all, and she will never go out to ta fish- 
ing, and I will hear people say that you will walk 
a whole day and never come to ta sea, and what 
will Miss Sheila do for that ? And she will tame 
no more o' ta wild ducks' young things, and she 
will find out no more o' ta nests in the rocks, 
and she will hef no more horns when the deer is 
killed, and she will go out no more to see ta 
cattle swim across Loch Roag when they go to 
ta sheilings. It will be all difierent, all diSerent 
now ; and she will never see us no more — and it 
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iss as bad as if you wass a poor man, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, and had to let your sons and your 
daughters go away to America, and never come 
back no more. And she ta only one in your 
house, and it wass the son o' Mr. Macintyre of 
Sutherland he would hef married her, and come 
to live on ta island ; and not hef Miss Sheila go 
away amon^r strangers that doesna ken her 

m DO 

family, and will put no store by her, no more 
than if she wass a fisherman's lass. It wass 
Miss Shefla herself had a sore heart tis morning 
when she went away — and she turned and she 
looked at Bonra as the boat came away — and I 
said tis is the last time Miss Sheila will be in 
her boat, and she will not come no more again 
to Borra." 

Mr. Mackenzie heard not one word or pliable 
of all this. The dead, passioiJess look had fallen 
over the powerful features ; and the deep-set eyes 
were gazing, not on the actual Loch Roag before 
them, but on the stormy sea that lies between 
Lewis and Skye, and on a vessel dkappearing in 
the mist of the rain. It was by a sort of instinct 
that he guided this open boat through the chan- 
nels, which were now getting broader as they 
neared the sea; and the tall and grave-faced 
keeper might have kept up his garrulous talk for 
hours, without attracting a look or a word. 
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It was now the dusk of the evening, and wild 
and strange, indeed, was the scene around the 
solitary boat as it slowly moved along. Large 
islands — so large that any one of them might 
have been mistaken for the mainland — lay over 
the dark waters of the sea, remote, untenanted 
and silent. There were no white cottages along 
these rocky shores — only a succession of rugged 
cliffs and sandy bays but half mirrored in the 
sombre water below. Down in the south the 
mighty shoulders and peaks of Suainabhal and 
his brother mountains were still darker than the 
darkening sky; and when, at length, the boat 
had got well out from the network of islands, 
and fronted the broad waters of the Atlantic, the 
great plain of the western sea seemed already to 
have drawn around it the solemn mantle of the 
night. 

"Will ye go to Borvabost, Mr. Mackenzie, 
or will we run her into your own house ? " asked 
Duncan — Borvabost being the name of the chief 
village on the island. 

" I will not go on to Borvabost," said the old 
man, peevishly. " Will they not hef plenty to 
talk about at Borvabost ? " 

'^ And it iss no harm that ta folk will speak of 
Miss Sheila,'* said the gillie, with some show of 
resentment, " it iss no harm, they will be sorry 
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she is gone away — no harm at all — for it wass 
many things they had to thank Miss Sheila for — 
and now it will be all ferry different " 

" I tell you, Duncan Macdonald, to hold your 
peace ! ^' said the old man, with a savage glare of 
the deep-set eyes; and then Duncan relapsed 
into a sulky silence, and the boat held on its 
way. 

In the gathering twilight a long grey curve of 
sand became visible, and into the bay thus in- 
dicated, Mackenzie turned his small craft. This 
indentation of the island seemed as blank of 
human occupation as the various points and bays 
they had passed ; but as they neared the shore a 
house came into sight, about half-way up the 
slope rising from the sea to the pasture-land 
above. There was a small stone pier jutting out 
at one portion of the bay, where a mass of rocks 
was imbedded in the white sand; and here at 
length the boat was run in, and Mackenzie 
helped the young girl ashore. 

The two of them — leaving the gillie to moor 
the little vessel that had brought them from 
Calleruish — went silently towards the shore, and 
up the narrow road leading to the house. It 
was a square, two-storeyed substantial building 
of stone ; but the stone had been liberally oiled 
to keep out the wet, and the blackness thus pro- 
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duced had not a very cheerful look. Then, on 
this particular evening, the scant bushes sur- 
rounding the house hung limp and dark in the 
rain; and amid the prevailing hues of purple, 
blue-green, and blue, the bit of scarlet coping 
running round the black house was wholly in- 
effective in relieving the general impression of 
dreariness and desolation. 

The King of Borva walked into a large room, 
which was but partially lit by two candles on the 
table, and by the blaze of a mass of peats in the 
stone fireplace, and threw himself into a big 
easy-chair. Then he suddenly seemed to re- 
collect his companion, who was timidly standing 
near the door, with her shawl still round her 
head. 

" Mairi,'' he said, *^ go and ask them to give 
you some dry clothes. Your box it will not be 
here for half-an-hour yet." 

Then he turned to the fire. 

" But you yourself, Mr. Mackenzie, you will 
be ferry wet " 

" Never mind me, my lass — go and get your- 
self dried." 

"But it v/ass Miss Sheila," began the girl, 
diffidently, " it wass Miss Sheila asked me — she 
asked me to look after you, sir " 

With that he rose abruptly, and advanced to 
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her, and caught her by the wrist. He spoke 
quite quietly to her, but the girl's eyes, looking 
up at the stern face, were a trifle frightened. 

" You are a ferry good little girl, Mairi," he 
said, slowly, " and you will mind what I say to 
you. You will do what you like in the house — 
you hef been in the house before and you will 
know what to do — ^you will take Sheila's place 
as much as you like — but you will mind this, 
not to mention her name, not once. Now go 
away, Mairi, and find Scarlett Macdonald, and 
she will give you some dry clothes ; and you will 
tell her to send Duncan down to Borvabost, and 
bring up John the Piper, and Alister-nan-Each, 
and the lads of the Nighean duhh, if they are 
not gone home to Habost yet But it iss John 
the Piper must come directly.'* 

The girl went away to seek counsel of Scarlett 
Macdonald, Duncan's wife ; and Mr. Mackenzie 
proceeded to walk up and down the big and 
half-lit chamber. Then be went to a cupboard, 
and put out on the table a number of tumblers 
and glasses, with two or three odd-looking 
bottles of Norwegian make — consisting of four 
semicircular tubes of glass meeting at top and 
bottom, leaving the centre of the vessel thus 
formed open. He stirred up the blazing peats 
in the fireplace. He brought down from a shelf 
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a tin box filled with coarse tobacco, and put it 
on the table. But he was evidently growing 
impatient ; and at last he put on his cap again 
and went out into the night. 

The air blew cold in from the sea, and 
whistled through the bushes that Sheila had 
trained about the porch. There was no rain 
now, but a great and heavy darkness brooded 
overhead ; and in the silence he could hear the 
breaking of the waves along the hard coast. 
But what was this other sound he heard — wild 
and strange in the stillness of the night — a shrill 
and plaintive cry that the distance softened until 
it almost seemed to be the calling of a human 
voice ? Surely those were words that he heard, 
or was it only that the old, sad air spoke to 
him P— 

** For Lochaher no more, Lochxiher no more, 
Maybe to return to Lochaher no more ** 

— that was the message that came to him out of 
the darkness, and it seemed to him as if the sea, 
and the night, and the sky were wailing over the 
loss of his Sheila. He walked away from the 
house, and up the hill behind. Led by the 
sound of the pipes, that grew louder and more 
unearthly as he approached, he found himself at 
length on a bit of high table-land overlooking 
the sea, where Sheila had had a rude bench of 
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iron and wood fixed into the rock. On this 
bench sat a little old man, hump-backed and 
bent, and with long white hair falling down to 
his shoulders. He was playing the pipes — ^not 
wildly and fiercely as if he were at a drinking- 
bout of the lads come home from the Caithness 
fishing, nor yet gaily and proudly as if he were 
marching at the head of a bridal procession, but 
slowly, mournfully, monotonously, as though he 
were having the pipes talk to him. 

Mackenzie touched him on the shoulder, and 
the old man started. 

"Is it you, Mr. Mackenzie?'* he said, in 
Gaelic, ** it is a great fright you have given me.*' 

** Come down to the house, John. The lads 
from Habost, and Alister, and some more will be 
coming; and you will get a ferry good dram, 
John, to put wind in the pipes.*' 

" It is no dram I am thinking of, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie," said the old man. " And you will have 
plenty of company without me. But I will come 
down to the house, Mr. Mackenzie — oh, yes. I 
YnJl come down to the house — but in a little 
wAile I will come down to the house." 

Mackenzie turned from him with a petulant 
exclamation, and went along and down the hill 
rapidly, as he could hear voices in the darkness. 
He had just got into the house, when his visitors 
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arrived. The door of the room was opened, and 
there appeared some six or eight tall and stalwart 
men, mostly with profuse brown beards and 
weather-beaten faces, who advanced into the 
chamber with some show of shyness. Mackenzie 
offered them a rough and hearty welcome.; and, 
as soon as their eyes had got accustomed to the 
light, bade them help themselves to the whisky 
on the table. With a certain solemnity each 
poured out a glass, and drank " SMainte ! " to 
his host as if it were some funeral rite. But 
when he bade them replenish their glasses, and 
got them seated with their faces to the blaze of 
the peats, then the flood of Gaelic broke loose. 
Had the vnse little girl from Suainabost warned 
those big men ? There was not a word about 
Sheila uttered. All their talk was of the reports 
that had come from Caithness, and of the im- 
provements of the small harbour near the Butt, 
and of the black sea-horse that had been seen in 
Loch Suainabhal, and of some more sheep having 
been found dead on the Flannen Isles, shot by 
the men of the English smacks. Pipes were lit,, 
the peats stirred up anew, another glass or two 
of whisky drunk, and then, through the haze of 
the smoke, the browned faces of the men could 
be seen in eager controversy, each talking faster 
than the other, and comparing facts and fancies 

VOL. I, c 
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that had been brooded over through solitary 
nights of waiting on the sea. Mackenzie did 
not sit down with them — he did not even join 
them in their attention to the curious whisky- 
flasks. He paced up and down the opposite side 
of the room, occasionally being appealed to with 
a story or a question, and showing by his 
answers that he was but vaguely hearing the 
vociferous talk of his companions. At last he said — 

"Why the teffle does not John the Piper 
come? Here, you men — ^you sing a song — 
quick ! None of your funeral songs, but a good 
brisk one of trinking and fighting 1 " 

But were not nearly all their songs — ^like those 
of most dwellers on a rocky and dangerous coast 
— of a sad and sombre hue, telling of maidens 
whose lovers were drowned, and of wives bidding 
farewell to husbands they were never to see 
again ? Slow and mournful are the songs that 
the northern fishermen sing as they set out in 
the evening, with the creaking of their long oars 
keeping time to the music, until they get out 
beyond the shore to hoist the red mainsail and 
catch the breeze blowing over from the regions 
of the sunset. Not one of these Habost fisher- 
men could sing a brisk song; but the nearest 
approach to it was a ballad in praise of a dark- 
haired girl, which they, owning the Nighean 
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dubh, were bound to know. And so one young 
fellow began to sing — 

** Mo Nighean dvhh d^fhaa boidheach duhhy 
Mo Nighean dvhh na treig mi," ^ 

in a slow and doleful fashion, and the others 
joined in the chorus with a like solemnity. In 
order to keep time, four of the men followed the 
common custom of taking a pocket handkerchief 
(in this case, an immense piece of brilliant red 
silk, which was evidently the pride of its owner), 
and holding it by the four corners, letting it 
slowly rise and fall as they sang. The other 
three men laid hold of a bit of rope, which they 
used for the same purpose. " Mo Mckean dud/i/' 
unlike most of the Gaelic songs, has but a few 
verses ; and as soon as they were finished, the 
young fellow, who seemed pleased with his per- 
formances, started another ballad. Perhaps he 
had forgotten his host's injunction; perhaps 
he knew no merrier song ; but, at any rate, he 
began to sing the "Lament of Monaltrie." It 
was one of Sheila's songs. She had sung it the 
night before in this very room ; and her father 
had listened to her describing the fate of young 
Monaltrie as if she had been foretelling her own, 

^ "My black-haired girl, my pretty girl, my black- 
haired girl, don't leave me." — Nighean dvhh is pronounced 
Nyean du. 

02. 
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and aoarcoly dared to ask himself if eTier a^ain 
he should hear the voice that he loTed so weiL 
lie could not listen to the soug. He ahuqpdr 
left the roou), ai\d went out ouce more into the 
cool night air and the darkness. But eren hete 
he wna not allowed to foiget the sorrow he had 
been vainly endeavouring to banish; lor in the 
far diHtanoe the pipes still played the meLtnchoty 
wail of Loohaber« ^^Zocialnfr m> mt^rt ! Z/ffdaier 
no mora I " that was the only solace hrooght hioi 
by the winda fiH>m the sea ; and there were tears 
running down the hard grey lace as he said to 
himself, in a bixiken voice — 

" Sheila, my good Iass» why did yoa go away 
from Borva P " 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE FAIR-HAIRED STRANGER. 

" Why, you must be in love with her yourself ! *' 
'* I in love with her ? Sheila and I are too 
old friends for that ! " 

The speakers were two young men, seated 
in the stern of the steamer Clansman^ as she 
ploughed her way across the blue and rushing 
waters of the Minch. One of them was a tall 
young fellow of three-and-twenty, with fair hair, 
and light bhie eyes, whose delicate and mobile 
features were handsome enough in their way, 
and gave evidence of a nature at once sensitive, 
nervous, and impulsive. He was clad in light 
grey from head to heel — a colour that suited his' 
fair complexion and yellow hair ; and he lounged 
about the white deck in the glare of the sun- 
light, steadying himself from time to time, as an 
unusually big wave carried the Clansman aloft 
for a second or two, and then sent her stagger- 
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ing and groaning into a hissing trough of foam. 
Now and again he would pause in front of his 
companion, and talk in a rapid, playful, and even 
eloquent fashion for a minute or two ; and then, 
apparently a trifle annoyed by the slow and 
patient attention which greeted his oratorical 
eflbrts, would start off once more on his 
unsteady journey up and down the white 
planks. 

The other was a man of thirty-eight, of middle 
height, sallow complexion, and generally insig- 
nificant appearance. His hair was becoming • 
prematurely grey. He rarely spoke. He was 
dressed in a suit of rough blue cloth; and, 
indeed, looked somewhat like a pilot who had 
gone ashore, taken to study, and never recovered 
himself. A stranger would have noticed the tall 
and fair young man, who walked up and down 
the gleaming deck, evidently enjoying the brisk 
breeze that blew about his yellow hair, and the 
sunlight that touched his pale and fine face, or 
sparked on his teeth when he laughed, but 
would have paid little attention to the smaller, 
brown-faced, brown-bearded, grey-haired man, 
who lav back on the bench with his two hands 
clasped round his knee, and with his eyes fixed 
on the southern heavens, while he murmured to 
himself the lines of some ridiculous old Devon- 
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shire ballad, or replied in monosyllables to the 
rapid and eager talk of his friend. 

Both men were good sailors, and they had 
need to be, for, although the sky above them was 
as blue and clear as the heart of a sapphire, and 
although the sunlight shone on the decks and the 
rigging, a strong north-easter had been blowing 
all the morning, and there was a considerable 
sea on. The far blue plain was whitened with 
the tumbling crests of the waves, that shone and 
sparkled in the sun ; and ever and anon a volume 
of water would strike the Clansinans bow, rise 
high in the air with the shock, and fall in heavy 
showers over the forward decks. Sometimes, 
too, a wave caught her broadside, and sent a 
handful of spray over the two or three passengers 
who were safe in the stern ; but the decks here 
remained silvery and white, for the sim and wind 
speedily dried up the traces of the sea-showers. 

At length the taller of the young men came 
and sat down by his companion, 

" How far to Stornoway, yet ? '' 

'' An hour." 

" By Jove, what a distance ! All day yesterday 
getting up from Oban to Skye, all last night 
churning our way up to Loch Gair, all to-day 
crossing to this outlandish island, that seems as 
far away as Iceland — and for what ? '^ 
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" But don't you remember the moonlight last 
night, as wc sailed by the Cuchullins? And the 
Kunrisc this morning as we lay in Loch Gair? 
Were not these worth coming for?" 

*'But that was not what you came for, my 
dear friend. No. You came to carry off this 
wonderful Miss Sheila of yours, and of course 
you wanted somebody to look on, and here I 
atn, ready to carry the ladder, and the dark 
lantern, and the marriage-licence. I will 
Haddlcj your steeds for you, and row you over 
lak(;H, and generally do anything to help you in 
DO romantic an enterprise." 

" It is very kind of you. Lavender," said the 
other, with a smile ; " but such adventures are 
not for old fogies like me. They are the ex- 
duHivc right of young fellows like you, who are 
tail and well-favoured, have plenty of money and 
good spirits, and have a way with you that all 
the world admires. Of course the bride will 
tread a measure with you. Of course all the 
bridesmaids would like to see you marry her. 
And of course she will taste the cup you offer 
her. Then a word in her ear — and away you 
go as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world, and as if the bridegroom was a despicable 
creature merely because God had only given him 
five feet six inches. But you couldn't have a 
Lochinvar five feet six." 
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The younger man blushed like a girl, and 
laughed a little, and was evidently greatly pleased. 
Nay, in the height of his generosity he began to 
protest. He would not have his friend imagine 
that women cared only for stature and good 
looks. There were other qualities. He himself 
had observed the most singular conquests made 
by men who were not good-looking, but who 
had a certain fascination about them. His own 
experience of women was considerable, and he 
was quite certain that the best women, now — 
the sort of women whom a man would respect — 
the women who had brains 

And so forth, and so forth. The other listened 
quite gravely to these well-meant, kindly, blunder- 
ing explanations ; and only one who watched his 
face narrowly could have detected, in the brown 
eyes, a sort*" of amused consciousness of the in- 
tention of the amiable and ingenuous youth. 

" Do you really mean to tell me, Ingram," 
continued Lavender, in his rapid and impetuous 
way, " do you mean to tell me that you are not 
in love with this Highland princess ? For ages 
back you have talked of nothing but Sheila. 
How many an hour have I spent in clubs, up 
the river, down at the coast, everywhere, listen- 
ing to your stories of Sheila, and your praises of 
Sheila, and your descriptions of Sheila. It was 
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always Sheila, and again Sheila, and still again 
Sheila. But, do you know, either you exagge- 
rated, or I failed to understand your descrip- 
tions ; for the Sheila I came to construct out of 
your talk is a most incongruous and incompre- 
hensible creature. "First, Sheila knows about 
stone and lime and building ; and then I suppose 
her to be a practical yoimg woman, who is a 
sort of overseer to her father. But Sheila, 
again, is romantic and mysterious, and believes 
in visions and dreams ; and then I take her to 
be an aflfected school-miss. But then Sheila 
can throw a fly and play her sixteen-pounder, 
and Sheila can adventure upon the lochs in an 
open boat, managing the sail herself; and then I 
find her to be a tom-boy. Again, however. Sheila 
is shy and rarely speaks, but looks unutterable 
things with her soft and magnificent eyes ; and 
what does that mean, but that she is an ordinary 
young lady, who has not been in society, and 
who is a little interesting, if a little stupid, while 
she is unmarried, and who, after marriage, calmly 
and complacently sinks into the dull doniestic 
hind, whose only thought is of butcher's bills 
and perambulators." 

This was a fairly long speech ; but it was no 
longer than many which Frank Lavender was 
accustomed to utter when in the vein for talk- 
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ing. His friend and companion did not pay 
much heed. His hands were still clasped round 
his knee, his head leaning back; and all the 
answer he made was to repeat — apparently to 
himself — these not very pertinent lines — 

" In Ochingtonj in DevonsheeVy 
My vather he lived vo7' many a yeer ; 
And I his son, tuith him did dwell, 
To tend his sheep : Hwas doleful well, 

Diddle-didMe ! " 

"You know, Ingram, it must be precious 
hard for a man who has to knock about in 
society, and take his wife with him, to have to 
explain to everybody that she is in reality a 
most unusual and gifted young person, and that 
she must not be expected to talk. It is all very 
well for him in his own bouse — that is to say, 
if he can preserve all the sentiment that made 
her shyness fine and wonderful before their 
marriage; but a man owes a little to society, 
even in choosing a wife." 

Another pause — 

** It happevied on a zartin day, 
Four score o' the sheep they rinned astray, 
Says vather to I, * Jack, rin arter ^m, du ? * 
Sez I to vather, * Fm darned if I do T 

Diddle-diddle / " 

" Now you are the sort of man, I should 
think, who would never get careless about your 
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i' your Princess Sheila, I firmly believe 

. some romantic notion of marrviuo- 

taking her up to Loudon with you. If 

ioualy intend such a thing, I shall not 

vith you. I shall praise her by the hour 

er; for I may have to depend on Mrs. 

rd Ingram for my admission to your house. 

;f you only have the fancy as a fancy, con- 

what the result would be. You say she 

ever been to a school — that she has never 

ihe companionship of a girl of her own ao-e 
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— that she has never read a newspaper — that 
she has never been out of this island — and that 
almost her sole society has been that of her 
mother, who educated her, and tended her, and 
left her as ignorant of the real world as if she 
had lived all her life in a lighthouse. Goodness 
gracious ! what a figure such a girl would cut in 

South Kensington '* 

"My dear fellow," said Ingram, at last, 
*' don't be absurd. You will soon see what are 
the relations between Sheila Mackenzie and me, 
and you will be satisfied. I marry her? Do 
you think I would take the child to London to 
show her its extravagance and shallow society, 
and break her heart with thinking of the sea, 
and of the rude islanders she knew, and of their 
hard and bitter struggle for life ? No. I should 
not like to see my wild Highland doe shut up in 
one of your southern parks, among your tame 
fallow deer. She would look at them askance. 
She would separate herself from them; and 
by-and-by she would make one wild effort to 
escape — and kill herself. That is not the 
fate in store for our good little Sheila; so 
you need not make yourself unhappy about her 
or me. 

" Now all ye young men, of every persuasion^ 
Never qtiarl lui* your vather upon any occasion ; 
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For instead o' being better^ yovlll vind you'll be nmss. 
For he^ll kick you out 6* doors, toithout a varden in your 

^^*^ DidcUe-diddle / '* 

Talking of Devonshire, how is that young 
American lady you met at Torquay in the 
sprmg ? 

"There, now, is the sort of woman a man 
would be safe in marrying." 
"And how?'' 

" Oh, well, you know," said Frank Lavender, 
" I mean the sort of woman who would do you 
credit — hold her own in society, and that sort of 
thing. You must meet her some day. I tell 
you, Ingram, you will be delighted and charmed 
with her manners, and her grace, and the clever 
things she says — at least, everybody eLse is." 
"Ah, well." 

" You don't seem to care much for brilliant 
women," remarked the other, rather disappointed 
that his companion showed so little interest. 

" Oh, yes, I like brilliant women very well. 
A clever woman is always a pleasanter com- 
panion than a clever man. But you were 
talking of the choice of a wife; and pertness 
in a girl, although it may be amusing at the 
time, may possibly become something else by- 
and-by. Indeed, 1 shouldn't advise a young 
man to marry an epigrammatist : for you see 
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her shrewdness and smartness are generally 
the result of experiences in which /le has had 
no share/' 

" There may be something in that," said 
Lavender, carelessly ; " but of course, you know, 
with a widow it is different — and Mrs. Lorraine 
never does go in for the ingP^nv^!^ 

The pale blue cloud that had for some time 
been lying faintly along the horizon now came 
nearer and more near, until they could pick out 
something like the configuration of the island, 
its bays, and promontories, and mountains. The 
day seemed to become warmer as they got out 
of the driving wind of the Channel, and the 
heavy roll of the sea had so far subsided. 
Through comparatively calm water the great 
Clansman drove her way, until, on getting near 
the land, and under shelter of the Peninsula of 
Eye, the voyagers found themselves on a beau- 
tiful blue plain, with the spacious harbour of 
Stornoway opening out before them. There, on 
the one side, lay a white and cleanly town, with 
its shops, and quays, and shipping. Above the 
bay in front stood a great grey castle, surrounded 
by pleasure-grounds, and terraces, and gardens ; 
while, on the southern side, the harbour was 
overlooked by a semicircle of hills, planted with 
every variety of tree. The white houses, the 
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blue bay, and the large grey building set amid 
green terraces and overlooked by wodded hills, 
formed a bright and lively little picture on this 
fresh and brilliant forenoon; and young Lavender, 
who had a quick eye for compositions, which he 
was always about to undertake, but which never 
appeared on canvas, declared enthusiastically that 
he would spend a day or two in Stomoway on 
his return from Borva, and take home with him 
some sketch of the place. 

** And is Miss Sheila on the quay yonder ? '* 
he asked. 

"Not likely," said Ingram. '*It is a long 
drive across the island ; and I suppose she 
would remain at home to look after our dinner 
in the evening.^' 

" What ? The wonderful Sheila look after 
our dinner? Has she visions among the pots 
and pans, and does she look unutterable things 
when she is peeling potatoes ? *' 

Ingram laughed. 

"There will be a pretty alteration in your 
tune, in a couple of days. You are sure to fall 
in love with her, and sigh desperately, for a 
week or two. You always do, when you meet 
a woman anywhere. But it won't hurt you 
much, and she won't know anything about it." 

''I should rather like to fall in love with 
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her, to see how furiously jealous you would 
become However, here we are." 

" And there is Mackenzie — the man with the 
big grey beard and the peaked cap — and he is 
talking to the Chamberlain of the Island." 

" What does he get up on his waggonette for, 
instead of coming on board to meet you ? '* 

"Oh, that is one of his little tricks," said 
Ingram, with a good-humoured smile. "He 
means to receive us in state, and impress you, 
a stranger, with his dignity. The good old 
fellow has a hundred harmless ways like that ; 
and you must humour him. He has been 
accustomed to be treated en roi, you know." 

" Then the papa of the mysterious princess is 
not perfect ? " 

" Perhaps I ought to tell you now that Mac- 
kenzie's oddest notion is that he has a wonderful 
skill in managing men, and in concealing the 
manner of his doing it. I tell you this that 
you mayn't laugh, and hurt him, when he is 
attempting something that he considers particu- 
larly crafty, and that a child could see through." 

" But what is the aim of it all ? " 

" Oh, nothing." 

" He does not do a little bet occasionally ? " 

" Oh, dear, no. He is the best and honestest 
fellow in the world ; but it pleases him to fancy 

VOL. I. D 
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that he is profoundly astute, and that other 
people don't see the artfulness with which he 
reaches some little result that is not of the least 
consequence to anybody." 

"It seems to me/' remarked Mr. Lavender, 
with a coolness and a shrewdness that rather 
surprised his companion, " that it would not be 
difficult to get the King of Borva to assume the 
honours of a papa-in-law." 

The steamer was moored at last ; the crowd 
of fishermen and loungers drew near to meet 
their friends who had come up from Glasgow — 
for there are few strangers, as a rule, arriving at 
Stornoway to whet the curiosity of the islanders 
— and the tall gillie who had been standing by 
Mackenzie's horses came on board to get the 
luggage of the young men. 

" Well, Duncan," said the elder of them, 
" and how are you, and how is Mr. Mackenzie, 
and how is Miss Sheila? You haven't brought 
her with you, I see." 

" But Miss Sheila is ferry well, whatever, Mr. 
Ingram, and it is a great day, this day, for her, 
tat you will be coming to the Lewis, and it wass 
tis morning she wass up at ta break o' day, and 
up ta hills to get some bits o' green things for 
ta rooms you will hef, Mr. Ingram. Ay, it iss 
a great day, tis day, for Miss Sheila." 
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"By Jove, they all rave about Sheila up in 
this quarter," said Lavender, giving Duncan a 
fishing-rod and a bag he had brought from the 
cabin. " I suppose in a week's time I shall begin 
and rave about her too. Look sharp, Ingrain, 
and let us have audience of his Majesty/' 

The King of Borva fixed his eyes on young 
Lavender, and scanned him narrowly, as he was 
being introduced. His welcome of Ingram had 
been most gracious and friendly ; but he received 
his companion with something of a severe polite- 
ness. He requested him to take a seat beside 
him, so that he might see the country as they 
went across to Borva ; and Lavender having 
done so, Ingram and Duncan got into the body 
of the waggonette, and the party drove ofi*. 

Passing through the clean and bright little 
town, Mackenzie suddenly pulled up his horses 
in front of a small shop, in the window of which 
some cheap bits of jewellery were visible. The 
man came out; and Mr. Mackenzie explained, 
with some care and precision, that he wanted a 
silver brooch of a particular sort. While the 
jeweller had returned to seek the article in ques- 
tion, Frank Lavender was gazing around him in 
some wonder at the appearance of so much civili- 
zation on this remote and rarely-visited island. 
Here were no haggard savages, unkempt and 
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scantily clad, coming forth from their dens in the 
rocks to stare wildly at the strangers. On the 
contrary, there was a prevailing air of com- 
fort and " bienness " about the people and their 
houses. He saw handsome ^girls, with coal-black 
hair and fresh complexions, who wore short and 
thick blue petticoats, with a scarlet tartan shawl 
wrapped round their bosom and fastened at the 
waist ; stalwart, thick-set men, in loose blue 
jacket and trowsers, and scarlet cap, many of 
them wath bushy red beards ; and women of 
extraordinary breadth of shoulder, who carried 
enormous loads in a creel strapped on their back, 
while they employed their hands in contentedly 
knitting stockings as they passed along. But 
what was the purpose of these mighty loads of 
fish-bones they carried — ^burdens that would 
have appalled a railway porter of the South ? 

"You will see, sir," observed the King of 
Borva, in reply to Lavender's question, " there 
iss not much of the phosphates in the grass of 
this island; and the cows they are mad to get 
the fish-bones to lick, and it iss many of them 
you cannot milk, unless you put the bones before 
them." 

•* But why do the lazy fellows lounging about 
there let the women carry those enormous loads?" 

Mr. Mackenzie stared. 
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" Lazy fellows ? They hef harder work than 
any you will know of in your country; and, 
besides the fishing, they will do the ploughing, 
and much of the farm-work. And iss the women 
to do none at all? That iss the nonsense that 
ray daughter talks ; but she has got it out of 
books, and what do they know how the poor 
people hef to live?'' 

At this moment the jeweller returned, with 
some half-dozen brooches displayed on a plate, 
and shining with all the brilliancy of cairn-gorm 
stones, polished silver, and variously-coloured 
pebbles. 

" Now, John Mackintyre, this is a gentleman 
from London," said Mackenzie, regarding the 
jeweller sternly, "and he will know all apout 
such fine things, and you will not put a big 
price on them." 

It was now Lavender's turn to stare ; but he 
good-naturedly accepted the duties of referee, 
and eventually a brooch was selected and paid 
for, the price being six shillings. Then they 
drove on again. 

" Sheila will know nothing of this — it will be 
a great surprise for her," said Mackenzie, almost 
to himself, as he opened the white box, and 
saw the glaring piece of jewellery lying on the 
white cotton. 
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'* Good heavens, sir I " cried Frank Laveuder, 
'yo\i don't mean to my you bought that brooch 
for your daughter ? " 

"And why not? " said the King of Borva, in 
great surprise. 

The young man perceived his mistake, grew 
considorably confused, and only said — 

** Well, I should have thought that — that some 
Huudl i)ieco of gold jewellery, now, would be 
better suited for a young lady." 

Mackenzie smiled shrewdly. 

" I had something to go on. It wass Sheila 
herself was in Stornoway three weeks ago, and 
she wass wanting to buy a brooch for a young 
girl who has come down to ns from Suainabost, 
and is very useful in the kitchen, and it wass a 
bro<K*h just like this one she gave to her." 

** Yes, to a kitchenmaid," said the yoimg man, 
niockly. 

•*But Alairi is Sheila's cousin," said Mackenzie, 
with continued surprise. 

"Lavender does not understand Highland 
ways yet, Mr. Mackenzie," said Ingram, from 
behind. " You kno>v we in the South have 
different fashions. Our servants are nearly 
always strangers to us — not relations and com-- 
panions." 

"Oh, I hef peen in London myself/' said 
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Mackenzie, in somewhat of an injured tone ; and 
then he added, with a touch of self-satisfaction, 
*^ and I hef been in Paris too/' 

" And Miss Sheila, has she been in London ? " 
asked Lavender, feigning ignorance. 

" She has never been out of the Lewis." 

"But don't you think the education of a 
young lady should include some little experience 
of traveUing?" 

" Sheila, she will be educated quite enough ; 
and is she going to London or Paris without 
me?" 

*' You might take her." 

"I have too much to do on the island now, 
and Sheila has much to do ; I do not think she 
will ever see any of those places, and she will 
not be much the worse." 

Two young men off for their holidays — a 
brilliant day shining all around them— the sweet 
air of the sea and the moorland blowing about 
them : this little party that now drove away from 
Stornoway ought to have been in the best of 
spirits. And, indeed, the young fellow who sat 
beside Mackenzie was bent on pleasing his host, 
by praising everything he saw. He praised the 
gallant little horses that whirled them past the 
plantations and out into the open country. He 
praised the rich black peat that was visible in 
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long lines and heaps, where the townspeople 
were slowly eating into the moorland. Then all 
these traces of occupation were left behind, and 
the travellers were alone in the untenanted 
heart of the island, where the only sounds 
audible were the humming of insects in the sun- 
light, and the falhng of streams. Away in the 
south the mountains were of a silvery and trans- 
parent blue. Nearer at hand the rich reds and 
browns of the moorland softened into a tender 
and beautiful green on nearing the margins of 
the lakes; and these stretches of water were 
now as fair and bright as the sky above them, 
and were scarcely ruffled by the moor-fowl mov- 
ing out from the green rushes. Still nearer at 
hand, great masses of white rock lay embedded 
in the soft soil ; and what could have harmonized 
better with the rough and silver-grey surface 
than the patches of rose-red bell-heather that 
grew up in their clefts, or hung over their sum- 
mits ? The various and beautiful colours around 
seemed to tingle with light and warmth as the 
clear sun shone on them, and the keen mountain 
air blew over them ; and the King of Borva was 
so far thawed by the enthusiasm of his com- 
panions, that he regarded the far country with a 
pleased smile, as if the enchanted land belonged 
to him, and as if the wonderful colours, and the 
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exhilarating air, and the sweet perfumes, were of 
his own creation. 

Mr. Mackenzie did not know ranch about 
tints and hues ; but he believed what he heard ; 
and it was perhaps, after all, not very surprising 
that a gentleman from London, who had skill of 
pictures and other delicate matters, should find 
strange marvels in a common stretch of moor, 
with a few lakes here and there, and some lines 
of mountain only good for shielings. It was not 
for him to check the raptures of his guest. He 
began to be friendly with the young man ; and 
could not help regarding him as a more cheerful 
companion than his neighbour Ingram, who 
would sit by your side for an hour at a time, 
without breaking the monotony of the horses' 
tramp with a single remark. He had formed a 
poor opinion of Lavender's physique, from the 
first glimpse he had of his white fingers and 
girl-like complexion ; but surely a man who had 
such a vast amount of good spirits, and such 
a rapidity of utterance, must have something 
corresponding to these qualities in substantial 
bone and muscle. There was something pleasing 
and ingenuous, too, about this flow of talk. 
Men who had arrived at years of wisdom, and 
knew how to study and use their fellows, were 
not to be led into these betrayals of their secret 
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opinions; but for a young raan — what could 
be more pleasing than to see him lay open his 
soul to the observant eye of a master of men ? 
]Mackenzie began to take a great fancy to young 
Lavender. 

"Why," said Lavender, with a fine colour 
mantling in his cheeks, as the wind caught them 
on a higher portion of the road, " I had heard 
of Lewis as a most bleak and desolate island — 
flat moorland and lake — without a hill to be 
seen. And everywhere I see hills ; and yonder 
are great mountains, which I hope to get nearer 
before we leave." 

'* We have mountains in this island," remarked 
Mackenzie, slowly, as he kept his eye on his 
companion, **we have mountains in this island 
sixteen thousand feet high." 

Lavender looked sufficiently astonished ; and 
the old man was pleased. He paused for a 
moment or two, and said — 

" But this iss the way of it : you will see that 
the middle of the mountains it has all been 
washed away by the weather, and you will only 
have the sides now dipping one way and the 
other at each side o' the island. But it iss a 
very clever raan in Stornoway will tell me that 
you can make out what wass the height o' the 
mountain, by watching the dipping of the rocks 
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on each side; and it iss an older country, this 
island, than any you will know of, and there 
were the mountains sixteen thousand feet high 
long before all this country, and all Scotland 
and England, wass covered with ice." 

The young man was very desirous to show 
his interest in this matter; but did not know 
very well how. At last, he ventured to ask 
whether there were any fossils in the blocks 
of gneiss that were scattered over the moor- 
land. 

" Fossils ? " said Mackenzie. " Oh, I will not 
care much about such small things. If you will 
ask Sheila, she will tell you all about it, and 
about the small things she finds growing on the 
hills. That iss not of much consequence to me ; 
but I will tell you what is the best thing the 
island grows — it is good girls and strong men — 
men that can go to the fishing, and come back 
to plough the fields, and cut the peat, and build 
the houses, and leave the women to look after 
the fields and the gardens when they go back 
again to the fisheries. But it is the old people 
—they are ferry cunning, and they will not put 
their money in the bank at Stornoway, but will 
hide it away about the house, and then they will 
come to Sheila and ask for money lo put a pane 
of glass in their house. And she has promised 
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that to everyoue who will make a window in the 
wall of their house ; and she is very simple with 
them, and does not understand the old people 
that tell lies. But when I hear of it^ I say 
nothing to Sheila — she will know nothing about 
it — ^but I hef a watch put upon the people, and 
it wass only yesterday I will take back two 
shiUings she gave to an old woman of Borvabost, 
that told many lies. What does a young thing 
know of these old people? She will know 
nothing at all, and it iss better for some one 
else to look after them, but not to speak one 
word of it to her." 

" It must require great astuteness to manage 
a primitive people like that," said young Laven- 
der with an air of conviction ; and the old man 
eagerly and proudly assented, and went on to 
tell of the manifold diplomatic arts he used in 
reigning over his small kingdom, and how his 
subjects lived in blissful ignorance that this 
controDing power was being exercised. 

They were startled by an exclamation from 
Ingram, who called to Mackenzie to pull up the 
horses, just as they were passing over a small 
bridge. 

"Look there. Lavender, did you ever see 
salmon jumping like that ? Look at the size of 
them ! " 
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" Oh, it iss nothing,'* said Mackenzie, driving 
on again ; " where you will see the salmon, it is 
in the Narrows of Loch Roag, where they come 
into the rivers, and the tide is low. Then you 
will see them jumping; and if the water wass 
too low for a long time, they will die in hundreds 
and hundreds/' 

" But what makes them jump before they get 
into the rivers ? *' 

Old Mackenzie smiled a crafty smile, as if he 
had found out all the ways and the secrets of 
the salmon. 

"They will jump to look about them — that 
iss all." 

" Do you think a salmon can see where he is 

going ? 

"And maybe you will explain this to me, 
then,'* said the King, with a compassionate air ; 
"how iss it the salmon will try to jump over 
some stones in the river, and he will see he 
cannot go over them ; but does he fall straight 
down on the stones and kill himself? Neffer — 
no, neflFer. He will get back to the pool he left 
by turning in the air — that is what I have seen 
hundreds of times myself." 

" Then they must be able to fly as well as see 
in the air." 

** You may say about it what you will please ; 
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but that is what I know — that is what I know 
ferry well myself/* 

"And I should think there were not many 
people in the country who knew more about 
salmon than you/' said Frank Lavender. " And 
I hear, too, that your daughter is a great fisher." 

But this was a blunder. The old man frowned. 

" Who will tell you such nonsense ? Sheila 
has gone out many times with Duncan, and he 
will put a rod in her hands — ^yes — and she will 
have caus'ht a fish or two — but it iss not a storv 
to tell. My daughter she will have plenty to do 
about the house, without anv of such nonsense. 
You will expect to find us all savages, with such 
stories of nonsense/* 

"I am sure not," said Lavender, warmly; 
" I have been very much struck with the 
civilization of the island, so far as I have seen 
it ; and I can assure you I have always heard of 
Miss Sheila as a singularly accomplished young 
lady/' 

"Tes^" said Mackenzie, somewhat mollified, 
" Sheila has been well brought up — she is not 
a fisherman s lass, running about wild, and 
catching the salmon. I cannot listen to such 
nonsense — and it iss Duncan will tell it/* 

" I can assure you, no. I have never spoken 
to Duncan. The &ct is, Ingram mentioned that 
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your daughter had caught a sahnon or two as a 
tribute to her skill, you know." 

** Oh, 1 know it wass Duncan," said Mackenzie, 
with a deeper frown coming over his face. ** I 
will hef some means taken to stop Duncan from 
talking such nonsense/' 

The young man — knowing nothing as yet of 
the child-like obedience paid to the King of 
Borva by his islanders — thought to himself — 

" Well^ you are a very strong and self-willed 
old gentleman^ hut if I were yoUy I should ?iot 
meddle much with that tall keeper with the eagle 
beak and the grey eyes. I should not like to he a 
stag^ and know that that fellow was watching me 
somewherSy toith a rifle in his hands!^ 

At length they came upon the brow of the 
hill overlooking Garra-na-hina* and the panorama 
of the western lochs and mountains. Down there 
on the side of the hill was the small inn, with its 
little patch of garden ; then a few moist meadows 
leading over to the estuary of the Black River ; 
and beyond that an illimitable prospect of 
heathy undulations rising into the mighty peaks 
of Cracabhal, Mealasabhal, and Suainabhal. 
Then on the right, leading away out to the as 
yet invisible Atlantic, lay the blue plain of Loch 
Roag, with a margin of yellow sea-weed along 

^ Literally Gearaidhnm^hrAirnhne — " the cutting of the 



river." 
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its shores, where the rocks revealed themselves 
at low water, and with a multitude of large, 
variegated, and verdant islands which hid from 
sight the still greater Borva beyond. 

They stopped to have a glass of whisky at 
Garra-na-hina, and Mackenzie got down from 
the waggonette and went into the inn. 

" And this is a Highland loch ! " said Lavender, 
turning to his companion from the South. " It 
is an enchanted sea — you could fancy yourself in 
the Pacific, if only there were some palm-trees 
on the shores of the islands. No wonder vou 
took for an Eve any sort of woman you met in 
such a Paradise/' 

*' You seem to be thinking a good deal about 
that young lady." 

"Well, who would not wish to make the 
acquaintance of a pretty girl — especially when 
you have plenty of time on your hands, and 
nothing to do but pay her little attentions, you 
know, and so forth, as being the daughter of 
your host ? " 

There was no particular answer to such an 
incoherent question ; but Ingram did not seem so 
well pleased as he had been with the prospect of 
introducing his friend to the young Highland girl 
whose praises he had been reciting for many a day. 

However, they drank their whisky, drove on 
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to Callernish, and here paused for a minute or 
two to show the stranger a series of large so- 
called Driiidical stones which occupy a small 
plateau overlooking the loch. Could anything 
have been more impressive than the sight of 
these solitary grey pillars placed on this bit of 
table-land high over the sea, and telling of a 
race that vanished ages ago and left the sur- 
rounding plains, and hills, and shores a wild and 
untenanted solitude? But somehow Lavender 
did not care to remain among those voiceless 
monuments of a forgotten past. He said he 
would come and sketch them some other day. 
He praised the picture all around ; and then 
came back to the stretch of ruffled blue water 
lying at the base of the hill. ** Where was 
Mr. Mackenzie's boat ? " he asked. 

They left the high plain, with its Tuirsacfian,^ 
or Stones of Mourning, and descended to the 
side of the loch. In a few moments, Duncan, 
who had been disposing of the horses and the 
waggonette, overtook them, got ready the boat, 
and presently they were cutting asunder the 
bright blue plain of summer waves. 

^ Auother natne given by the islanders to those stoues 
is Fir-hkreigej "false men." Both names, "False Men" 
and "The Mourners," should be of some interest to anti- 
quarians, for they will suit pretty nearly any theory. 

VOL. I. E 
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At last they were nearing the King of Borva's 
island. The white foam hissed down the side 
of the open boat. The sun burned hot on the 
brown sail. Far away over the shining plain 
the salmon were leaping into the air, catching 
a quick ghnt of silM^r on their scales before they 
splashed again into the water. Half-a-dozen 
sea-pyes, with their beautiful black and white 
plun)age, and scarlet beaks and feet, flew scream- 
ing out from the rocks, and swept in rapid circles 
above the boat. A long flight of solan-geese 
could just be seen slowly sailing along the 
western horizon. As the small craft got out 
towards the sea, the breeze freshened slightly, 
and she lay over somewhat, as the brine-laden 
winds caught her, and tingled on the cheeks of 
her passengers from the softer South. Finally, 
as the great channel widened out, and the 
various smaller islands disappeared behind, 
Ingram touched his companion on the shoulder, 
looked over to a long and low line of rock and 
hill, and said — 

" Borva ! '' 

And this was Borva ! — nothing visible but an 
indefinite extent of rocky shore, with here and 
there a bay of white sand, and over that a table- 
land of green pasture, apparently uninhabited. 

" There are not many people on the island," 
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said Lavender, who seemed rather disappointed 
with the look of the place. 

"There are three hundred," said Mackenzie, 
with the air of one who had experienced the 
diflBculties of ruling over three hundred islanders. 

He had scarcely spoken, when his attention 
was called by Duncan to some object that the 
gillie had been regarding for some minutes back. 

" Yes, it iss Miss Sheila," said Duncan. 

A sort of flash of expectation passed over 
Lavender's face, and he sprang to his feet. 
Ingram laughed. Did the foolish youth fancy 
he could see half as far as this grey-eyed, eagle- 
faced man, who had now sunk into his accus- 
tomed seat by the mast? There was nothing 
visible to ordinary eyes but a speck of a boat, 
with a single sail up, which was apparently, in 
the distance, running in for Borva. 

"Ay, ay, ay," said Mackenzie, in a vexed 
way, " it is Sheila, true enough ; and what will 
she do out in the boat at this time, when she 
wass to be at home to receive the gentlemen that 
hef come all the way from London ? " 

"Well, Mr. Mackenzie," said Lavender, "I 
should be sorry to think that our coming had 
interfered in any way whatever with your 
daughter's amusements/' 

" Amusements 1 " said the old man, with a 

B 2 
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look of surprise. ** It iss not amusements she 
will go for — that is no amusements for her. It 
is for some teffle of a purpose she will go, when 
it is the house that is the proper place for her, 
with friends coming from so great a journey." 

Presently it became clear that a race between 
the two boats was inevitable, both of them 
making for the same point. Mackenzie would 
take no notice of such a thing ; but there was a 
grave smile on Duncan's face, and something 
like a look of pride in his keen eyes. 

" There iss no one, not one," he said, almost 
to himself, " will take her in better than Miss 
Sheila — not one in ta island. And it wass me 
tat learnt her every bit o' ta steering about 
Borva." 

The strangers could now make out that in 
the other boat there were two girls, one seated 
in the stern, the other by the mast. Ingram 
took out his handkerchief and waved it ,- a 
similar token of recognition was floated out 
from the other vessel. But Mackenzie's boat 
presently had the better of the wind, and slowly 
drew on ahead ; until, when her passengers 
landed on the rude stone quay, they found the 
other and smaller craft still some little distance 
ofiF. . 

Lavender paid little attention to his luggage. 
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He let Duncan do with it what he liked. He 
was watching the small boat coming in, and 
getting a little impatient, and perhaps a little 
nervous, in waiting for a glimpse of the young 
lady in the stern. He could vaguely make out 
that she had an abundance of dark hair looped 
up ; that she wore a small straw hat with a short 
white feather in it; and that for the rest, she 
seemed to be habited entirely in some rough and 
close-fitting costume of dark blue. Or was there 
a glimmer of a band of rose-red round her neck ? 
The small boat was cleverly run alongside the 
jetty ; Duncan caught her bow and held her 
fast, and Miss Sheila, with a heavy string of 
lythe in her right hand, stepped, laughing and 
blushing, on to the quay. Ingram was there. 
She dropped the fish on the stones, and took 
his two hands in hers, and, without uttering a 
word, looked a glad welcome into his face. It 
was a face capable of saying unwritten things — 
fine and delicate in form, and yet full of an 
abundance of health and good spirits that shone 
in the deep grey-blue eyes. Lavender's first 
emotion was one of surprise that he should 
have heard this handsome, well-knit, and proud- 
featured girl called "little Sheila," and spoken 
of in a pretty and caressing way. He thought 
there was something almost majestic in her 
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figure, in the poising of her head, and the out- 
line of her face. But presently he began to 
perceive some singular suggestions of sensitive- 
ness and meekness in the low, sweet brow, in 
the short and exquisitely-curved upper-lip, and 
in the look of the tender blue eyes, which had 
long black eyelashes to give them a peculiar and 
indefinable charm. All this he noticed hastily 
and timidly as he heard Ingram, who still held 
the girl's hands in his, saying — 

" Well, Sheila, and you haven't quite forgotten 
me ? And you are grown such a woman now — 
why, I mustn't call you Sheila any more, I 
think — but let me introduce to you my friend, 
who has come all the way from London to see 
all the wonderful things of Borva." 

If there was any embarrassment or blushing 
during that simple ceremony, it was not on the 
side of the Highland girl ; for she frankly shook 
hands with him, and said — 

** And are you very well ? " 

The second impression which Lavender 
gathered from her was, that nowhere in the 
world was Enghsh pronounced so beautifully as 
in the island of Lewis. The gentle intonation 
with which she spoke was so tender and touch- 
ing — the slight dwelling on the e in " very," and 
" well " seemed to have such a sound of sincerity 
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about it, that he could have fancied he had been 
a friend of hers for a lifetime. And if she said 
*' ferry " for " very/' vv^hat then ? It was the 
most beautiful English he had ever heard. 

The party now moved off towards the shore, 
above the long white curve of which Mackenzie's 
house was visible. The old man himself led the 
way, and had, by his silence, apparently not 
quite forgiven his daughter for having been 
absent from home when his guests arrived. 

"Now, Sheila," said Ingram, *^tell me all 
^bout yourself; what have you been doing? " 

'* This morning?" said the girl, walking 
beside .him with her hand laic^ on his arm, 
and with the happiest look on her face. 

"This morning, to begin with. Did you 
catch those fish yourself?" 

*' Oh, no, there was no time for that. And it 
was Mairi and I saw a boat coming in, and it 
was going to Mevaig, but we overtook it, and 
got some of the fish, and we thought we should 
be back before you came. However, it is no 
matter since you are here. And you have been 
very well ? And did you see any difference in 
Stornoway when you came over ? " 

Lavender began to think that " Styornoway " 
sounded ever so much more pleasant than mere 
Stornoway. 
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" We had not a minute to wait in Stornoway. 
But tell me, Sheila, all about Borva and yourself 
— that is better than Stornoway. How are your 
schools getting on? And have you bribed or 
frightened all the children into giving up Gaelic 
yet? How is John the Piper — and does the 
Free Church minister still complain of him? 
And have you caught any more wild ducks and 
tamed them ? And are there any grey geese up 
at Loch-an-Eilean ? " 

" Oh, that is too many at once," said Sheila, 
laughing. "But I am afraid your friend will 
find Borva very lonely and dull. There is not 
much here at all — for all the lads are away at 
the Caithness fishing. And you should have 
shown him all about Stornoway, and taken him 
up to the Castle, and the beautiful gardens/' 

" He has seen all sorts of castles. Sheila, and 
all sorts of gardens in every part of the world. 
He has seen everything to be seen in the great 
cities and countries that are only names to 
you. He has travelled in France, Italy, Russia, 
Germany, and seen all the big towns that you 
hear of in history." 

" That is what I should like to do, if I were 
a man," said Sheila ; " and many and many a 
time I wish I had been a man, that I could go 
to the fishing, and work in the fields, and then. 
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when I had seen enough, go away and see other 
countries and strange people." 

** But if you were a man, I should not have 
come all the way from London to see you," said 
Ingram, patting the hand that lay on his arm. 

**But if I were a man," said the girl, quite 
frankly, "I should go up to London to see 
you." 

Mackenzie smiled grimly, and said — 

"Sheila, it is nonsense you will talk." 

At this moment Sheila turned round, and 
said — 

"Oh, we have forgotten poor Mairi. Mairi, 
why did you not leave the fish for Duncan — 
they are too heavy for you. I will carry them 
to the house." 

But Lavender sprang forward, and insisted 
on taking possession of the thick cord with its 
considerable weight of lythe. 

"This is my cousin Mairi," said Sheila; and 
forthwith the young, fair-faced, timid-eyed girl 
shook hands with the gentlemen, and said — ^just 
as if she had been watching Sheila — 

" And are you ferry well, sir ? " 

For the rest of the way up to the house. 
Lavender walked by the side of Sheila ; and as 
the string of lythe had formed the introduction 
to their talk, it ran pretty much upon natural 
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history. In about five minutes she had told 
him more about sea-birds and fish than ever he 
knew in his life; and she wound up this in- 
formation by ofiering to take him out on the 
following morning, that he might himself catch 
some lythe. 

" But I am a wretchedly bad fisherman, Miss 
Mackenzie," he said. " It is some years since I 
tried to throw a fly." 

" Oh, there is no need for good fishing when 
you catch lythe," she said, earnestly. " You 
will see Mr. Ingram catch them. It is only a 
big white fly you will need, and a long line, and 
when the- fish takes the fly, down he goes — a 
great depth. Then when you have got him, and 
he is killed, you must cut the sides, as you see 
that is done, and string him to a rope and trail 
him behind the boat all the way home. If you 
do not do that, it iss no use at all to eat. But 
if you like the salmon-fishing, my papa will 
teach you that. There is no one," she added, 
proudly, " can catch salmon like my papa — not 
even Duncan — and the gentlemen who come in 
the autumn to Stornoway, they are quite sur- 
prised when my papa goes to fish with them.*' 

" I suppose he is a good shot, too,'' said the 
young man, amused to notice the proud way in 
which the girl spoke of her father. 
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" Oh, he can shoot anything. He will shoot 
a seal, if he comes up but for one moment above 
the water; and all the birds — he will get you 
all the birds, if you will wish to take any away 
with you. We have no deer on the island — it 
is too small for that ; but in the Lewis and in 
Harris there are many, many thousands of deer, 
and my papa has many invitations when the 
gentlemen come up in the autumn, and if you 
look in the game-book of the lodges, you will 
see there is not anyone who has shot so many 
deer as my papa — not anyone whatever." 

At length they reached the building of dark 
and rude stone-work, with its red coping, its 
spacious porch, and its small enclosure of 
garden in front. Lavender praised the flowers 
in this enclosure — he guessed they were Sheila's 
particular care ; but, in truth, there was nothing 
rare or delicate among the plants growing in 
this exposed situation. There were a few 
clusters of large yellow pansies, a calceolaria 
or two, plenty of wallflower, some clove pinks, 
and an abundance of sweet-william in all 
manner of colours. But the chief beauty of 
the small garden was a magnificent tree-fuchsia 
which grew in front of one of the windows, 
and was covered with deep rose-red flowers set 
amid its small and deep-green leaves. For the 
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rest, a bit of honeysuckle was trained up one 
side of the porch; and at the small wooden 
gate there were two bushes of sweet-brier, that 
filled the warm air with fragrance. 

Just before entering the house, the two 
strangers turned to have a look at the spacious 
landscape lying all around, in the perfect calm of 
a summer day. And lo ! before them there was 
but a blinding mass of white that glared upon 
their eyes, and caused them to see the far sea, 
and the shores, and the hills as but faint 
shadows appearing through a silvery haze. A 
thin fleece of cloud lay across the sun, but the 
light was, nevertheless, so intense that the ob- 
jects near at hand — a disused boat lying bottom 
upwards, an immense anchor of foreign make, 
and some such things — seemed to be as black 
as night, as they lay on the warm road. But 
when the eye got beyond the house and the 
garden, and the rough hillside leading down 
to Loch Roag, all the world appeared to be a 
blaze of calm, silent, and luminous heat. 
Suainabhal and his brother mountains were 
only as clouds in the south. Along the western 
horizon, the portion of the Atlantic that could 
be seen, lay like a silent lake under a white 
sky. To get any touch of colour, they had 
to turn eastward, and there the sunlight faintly 
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fell on the green shores of Borva, pn the Nar- 
rows of Loch Rong, and the loose red sail of 
a solitary smack that was slowly coming round 
a headland. They could hear the sound of the * 
long oars. A pale line of shadow lay in the 
wake of the boat; but otherwise the black 
hull and the red sail seemed to be coming 
through a plain of molten silver. When the 
young men turned to go into the house, the 
hall seemed a cavern of impenetrable dark- 
ness, and there was a flush of crimson light 
dancing before their eyes. 

When Ingram had had his room pointed 
out, Lavender followed him into it, and shut 
the door. 

"By Jove, Ingram," he said, with a sin- 
gular light of enthusiasm on his handsome 
face, "what a beautiful voice that girl has — 
I have never heard anything so soft and musi- 
cal in all my life — and then, when she smiles, 
what perfect teeth she has-^and then, you 
know, there is an appearance, a style, a grace, 

about her figure But, I say, do you 

seriously mean to tell me you are not in love 
with her?" 

"Of course I am not,*' said the other, im- 
patiently, as he was busily engaged with his 
portmanteau. 
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" Then let me give you a word of informa- 
tion," said the younger man ; " she is in love 
with you/* 

Ingram rose, with some little touch of vexa- 
tion on his face. 

" Look here, Lavender. I am going to talk to 
you seriously. I wish you wouldn't fancy that 
everyone is in that condition of simmering love- 
making you delight in. You never were in love, 
I believe ; but you are always fancying yourself 
in love, and writing very pretty verses about 
it, and painting very pretty heads. I like the 
verses and the paintings well enough, however 
they are come by ; but don't 'mislead yourself 
into believing that you know anything whatever 
of a real and serious passion by having engaged 
in all sorts of imaginative and semi-poetical 
dreams. It is a much more serious thing than 
that, mind you, when it comes to a man, as I 
trust you will find out. But, for heaven's sake, 
don't attribute any of that sort of sentimental 
make-believe to either Sheila Mackenzie or my- 
self. We are not romantic folks. We have no 
imaginative gifts whatever; but we are very glad, 
you know, to be attentive and grateful to those 
who have. The fact is, I don't think it quite 

fair " 

'' Let us suppose I am lectured enough/' said 
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the other, somewhat bluntly. * • I suppose I aui 
as good a judge of the character of a woman 
as most other men, although T am no great 
student, and have no hard and dried rules of 
philosophy at my fingers' ends. Perhaps, how- 
ever, one may learn more by mixing with other 
people, and going out into the world, than by 
sitting in a room with a dozen books and per- 
suading oneself that men and women are to be 
studied in that fashion." 

" Go away, you stupid boy, and unpack your 
portmanteau, and don't quarrel with me," said 
Ingram, putting out on the table some things he 
had brought for Sheila ; " and if you are friendly 
with Sheila, and treat her like a human being, 
instead of trying to put a lot of romance and 
sentiment about her, she will teach you more 
than you could learn in a hundred drawing- 
rooms in a thousand years.'' 



CHAPTER III. 

THERE WAS A KING IN THULE. 

He never took that advice. He had already 
transformed Sheila into a heroine during the 
half-hour of their stroll from the beach and 
around the house. Not that he fell in love with 
her at first sight, or anything even approaching to 
that. He merely made her the central figure of 
a little speculative romance, as he had made many 
another woman before. Of course, in these little 
fanciful dramas, written along the sky-line, as it 
were, of his life, he mvariably pictured himself 
as the fitting companion of the fair creature 
he saw there. Who but himself could under- 
stand the sentiment of her eyes, and teach her 
little love-ways, and express unbounded admi- 
ration of her ? More than one practical young 
woman, indeed, in certain circles of London 
society, had been informed by her friends that 
Mr. Lavender was dreadfully in love with her ; 
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Bnd had been much surprised, after this con- 
firmation of her suspicions, that he sought no 
means of bringing the affair to a reasonable 
and sensible issue. He did not even amuse 
himself by flirting with her, as men would 
willingly do who could not be charged with 
any serious purpose whatever. His devotion 
was more mysterious and remote. A rumour 
would get about that Mr, Lavender had finished 
another of those charming heads in pastel, 
which, at a distance, reminded one of Greuze, 
and that Lady So-and-so, who had bought it 
forthwith, had declared that it was the image 
of this young lady, who was partly puzzled and 
partly vexed by the incomprehensible conduct 
of her reputed admirer. It was the fashion, 
in these social circles, to buy those heads of 
Lavender, when he chose to paint them. He 
had achieved a good reputation by them. The 
good people liked to have a genius in their own 
set, whom they had discovered, and who was 
only to be appreciated by persons of exceptional 
taste and penetration. Lavender, the uninitiated 
were assured, was a most cultivated and brilliant 
young man. He had composed some charming 
songs. He had written, from time to time, some 
quite delightful little poems,over which fair eyes 
had grown full and liquid. Who had not heard 
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of the face that he painted for a certain young 
lady, whom everyone expected him to marry ? 

The young man escaped a great deal of the 
ordinary consequences of this petting ; but not 
all. He was at bottom really true-hearted, 
frank, and generous — generous even to an 
extreme ; but he had acquired a habit of pro- 
ducing striking impressions which dogged and 
perverted his every action and speech. He dis- 
liked losing a few shillings at biUiards, but he 
did not mind losing a few pounds: the latter 
was good for a story. Had he possessed any 
money to invest in shares, he would have been 
irritated by small rises or small falls; but he 
would have been vain of a big rise« and he 
VI ould have regarded a big fall with equanimity, 
as placing him in a dramatic light. The exag- 
gerations produced by this habit of his, fostered 
strange dehisions in the minds of people who 
did not know hira very well ; and sometimes 
the practical results — ^in the way of expected 
charities or what not — amazed him. He could 
not understand why people should have made 
such mistakes, and resented them as an in- 
justice. Perhaps, if the young fellow had not 
been possessed at bottom of many sound qualities, 
the consequences of this social petting would 
have been more serious. 
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And as they sat at dinner on this still, brilliant 
evening in summer, it was Sheila's turn to be 
clothed in the garments of romance. Her father, 
with his great grey beard and heavy brow, became 
the King of Thule, living in this solitary house 
overlooking the sea, and having memories of a 
dead sweetheart. His daughter, the Princess, 
had the glamour of a thousand legends dwelling 
in her beautiful eyes ; and when she walked by 
the shores of the Atlantic, that were now getting 
yellow under the sunset, what strange and un- 
utterable thoughts must appear in the wonder 
of her face ! He remembered no more how he 
had pulled to pieces Ingram's praises of Sheila. 
What had become of the " ordinary young lady, 
who would be a little interesting, if a little 
stupid, before marriage, and, after marriage, 
sink into the dull, domestic hind?'* There 
could be no doubt that Sheila often sat silent 
for a considerable time, with her eyes fixed on 
her father's face when he spoke, or turning to 
look at some other speaker. Had Lavender 
now been asked if this silence had not a trifle 
of dulness in it, he would have repUed by asking 
if there were dulness in the stillness and the 
silence of the sea. He grew to regard her calm 
and thoughtful look as a sort of spell ; and if 
you had asked him what Sheila was like, he 
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would have answered hy saying that there was 
moonlight in her face. 

'Hie room, too, in which this mystic Princess 
sat, was strange and wonderful. There were no 
doors visible ; for the four walls were throughout 
covered by a paper of foreign manufacture, repre- 
senting spacious Tyrolese landscapes, and inci- 
dents of the chase. When Lavender had at first 
entered this chamber, his eve had been shocked 
by these coarse and prominent pictures — ^by the 
green rivers, the blue lakes, and the snow peaks 
that rose above certain ruddy chalets. There 
a chamois was stumbling down a ravine, and 
there an operatic peasant, some eight or ten 
inches in actual length, was pointing a gun. 
The large figures, the coarse colours, the im- 
possible scenes — all this looked, at first sight, 
to be in the worst possible taste ; and Lavender 
was convinced that Sheila had nothing to do 
with the introduction of this abominable decora- 
tion. But somehow, when he turned to the line 
of ocean that was visible from the window, to 
the lonely shores of the island, and the monotony 
of ixMours showing in the still picture without, he 
bepin to fancy that there might be a craving up 
in the.^^ latitudes for some presentation, however 
nide and glaring, of the richer and more varie- 
gatevl life of the South. The figures and moun. 
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tains on the walls became less prominent. He 
saw no incongruity in a whole chalet giving way, 
and allowing Duncan, who waited at table, to 
bring forth from this aperture to the kitchen, a 
steaming dish of salmon, while he spoke some 
words in Gaelic to the servants at the other end 
of the tube. He even forgot to be surprised at 
the appearance of little Mairi, with whom he 
had shaken hands a little while before, coming 
round the table with potatoes. He did not, as 
a rule, shake hands with servant-maids, but was 
not this fair-haired, wistful-eyed girl some rela- 
tive, friend, or companion of Sheila's ; and had 
he not already begun to lose all perception of 
the incongruous or the absurd in the strange 
pervading charm with which Sheila's presence 
filled the place ? 

He suddenly found Mackenzie's deep-set eyes 
fixed upon him, and became aware that the old 
man had been mysteriously announcing to Ingram 
that there were more political movements abroad 
than people fancied. Sheila sat still and listened 
to her father as he expounded these things, and 
showed that, although at a (^istance, he could 
perceive the signs of the times. Was it not in- 
cumbent, moreover, on a man who had to look 
after a number of poor and simple folks, that he 
should be on the alert? 
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''It iss not bekass you will live in London 
you will know eveiything," said the King of 
Borva, with a certain significance in his tone. 
'' There iss many things a man does not see at 
his feet, that another man will see who is a good 
way off. The International^ now " 

He glanced furtively at Lavender. 

" — I hef been told there will be agents going 
out every day to all parts of this country and 
other countries, and they will hef plenty of 
money to live Uke gentlemen, and get among the 
poor people, and fill their minds with foolish 
nonsense about a revolution. Oh, yes, I hear 
about it all, and there iss many members of 
Parliament in it, and it iss every day they will 
get farther and farther, all working hard, though 
no one sees them who does not understand to 
be on the watch.'' 

Here, again, the young man received a quiet, 
scrutinizing glance ; and it began to dawn upon 
him, to his infinite astonishment, that Mackenzie 
half suspected him of being an emissary of the 
Inti^mationaL In the case of any other man, 
he would have laughed, and paid no heed ; but 
how coiild he permit Sheila's father to regard 
him with any such suspicion ? 

'' Don't you think, sir," he said, boldly, '* that 
these Internationalists are a lot of incorrigible 
idioU?" 
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As if a shrewd observer of men and motives 
were to be deceived by such a protest! Mac- 
kenzie regarded him with increased suspicion, 
although he endeavoured to conceal the fact that 
he was watching the young man from time 
to time. Lavender saw all the favour he had 
won during the day disappearing ; and moodily 
wondered when he should have a chance of 
explanation. 

After dinner, they went outside and sat down 
on a bench in the garden, and the men lit their 
cigars. It was a cool and pleasant evening. 
The sun had gone down in red fire behind the 
Atlantic, and there was still left a rich glow of 
crimson in the west, while overhead, in the pale 
yellow of the sky, some filmy clouds of rose- 
colour lay motionless. How calm was the sea 
out there, and the whiter stretch of water coming 
into Loch Roag! The cool air of the twilight 
was scented with sweet-brier. The wash of the 
ripples along the coast could be heard in the 
stillness. It was a time for lovers to sit by 
the sea, careless of the future or the past. 

But why would this old man keep prating of 
his political prophecies? Lavender asked of him- 
self. Sheila had spoken scarcely a word all the 
evening; and of what interest could it be to 
her to listen to theories of revolution, and the 
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Iruo enough, Mr. Mackenzie," 



, .M would say, lying back wnth his two 
U iMiis clasped round his knee, as usual; "you've 
.. »! lo he careful of the opinions that are spread 
-il)riK\d, even in Borva, where not much danger is 
to 1)0 expected. But I don't suppose our young 
luon are more destructive in their notions than 
young men always have been. You know, every 
young fellow starts in life by knocking down all 
the beliefs he finds before him, and then he spends 
the rest of his life in setting them up again. It 
is only after some years he gets to know that all 
the wisdom of the world lies in the old common- 
places he once despised. He finds that the old 
familiar ways are the best, and he sinks into 
being a commonplace person, with much satis- 
faction to himself. My friend Lavender, now, is 
continually charging me with being common- 
place. I admit the charge. I have drifted back 
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into all the old ways and beliefs — about religion 
and marriage, and patriotism, and what not — that 
ten years ago I should have treated with ridicule." 

*' Suppose the process continues," suggested 
Lavender. 

" Suppose it does," continued Ingram, care- 
lessly. "Ten years hence I may be proud to 
become a vestryman, and have the most anxious 
care about the administration of the rates. I 
shall be looking after the drainage of houses, 
and the treatment of paupers, and the manage- 
ment of Sunday schools But all this is an 

invasion of your province. Sheila," he suddenly 
added, looking up to her. 

The girl laughed, and said — 

*'Then I have been commonplace from the 
beginning?" 

Ingram was about to make all manner of 
protests and apologies, when Mackenzie said — 

*' Sheila, it wass time you will go indoors, if 
you have nothing about your head. Go in and 
sing a song to us, and we will listen to you ; and 
not a sad song, but a good merry song. These 
teffles of the fishermen, it iss always drownings 
they will sing about, from the morning till the 
night." 

Was Sheila about to sing — in this clear, 
strange twilight, while they sat there and 
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watched the yellow moon come up behind the 
southern hills P Lavender had heard so much of 
her singing of those fishermen's ballads, that he 
could think of nothing more to add to the en- 
chantment of this wonderful night. But he was 
disappointed. The girl put her hand on her 
father's head, and reminded him that she had 
had her big greyhound Bras imprisoned all the 
afternoon, that she had to go down to Borvabost 
with a message for some people who were leaving 
by the boat in the morning, and would the 
gentlemen therefore excuse her not singing to 
them for this one evening ? 

" But you cannot go away down to Borvabost 
by yourself. Sheila," said Ingram. *' It will be 
dark before you return." 

" It will not be darker than this all the night 
through," said the girl. 

*'But I hope you will let us go with you," 
said Lavender, rather anxiously ; and she assented 
with a gracious smile, and went to fetch the great 
deerhound that was her constant companion. 

And lo! he found himself walking with a 
Princess in this wonder-land, through the magic 
twihght that prevails in northern latitudes. 
Mackenzie and Ingram had gone on in front. 
The large deerhound, after regarding him atten- 
tively, had gone to its mistress's side, and re- 
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mained closely there. Lavender could scarcely 
believe his ears that the girl was talking to him 
lightly and frankly, as though she had known 
him for years, and was telling him of all her 
troubles with the folks at Borvabost, and of those 
poor people whom she was now going to see. 
No sooner did he understand that they were 
emigrants, and that they were going to Glasgow 
before leaving finally for America, than in quite 
an honest and enthusiastic fashion he began to 
bewail the sad fate of such poor wretches as have 
to forsake their native land, and to accuse the 
aristocracy of the country of every act of selfish- 
ness, and to charge the Government with a 
shameful indiSerence. But Sheila brought him 
up suddenly. In the gentlest fashion she told 
him what she knew of these poor people, and 
how emigration affected them, and so forth, until 
he was ready to curse the hour in which he had 
blundered into taking a side on a question about 
which he cared nothing and knew less. 

" But some other time," continued Sheila, " I 
will tell you what we do here, and I will show 
you a great many letters I have from friends of 
mine who have gone to Greenock, and to New 
York, and Canada. Oh yes, it is very bad for 
the old people — they never get reconciled tcf the 
change — never; but it is very good for the 
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young people, and they are giad of it, and are 
much better off than they were here. You will 
see how proud they are of the better clothes they 
have, and of good food, and money to put in the 
bank ; and how could they get that in the high- 
lands, where the land is so poor that a small 
piece is of no use, and they have not money to 
rent the large sheep-farms. It is very bad to 
have people go away — it is very hard on many of 
them — but what can they do? The piece of 
ground that was very good for the one family, 
that is expected to keep the daughters when they 
marry, and the sons when they marry, and then 
there are five or six families to live on it. And 
hard work — that will not do much, with very 
bad land, and the bad weather we have here. 
The people get down-hearted when they have 
their crops spoiled by the long rain, and they 
cannot get their peats dried ; and very often the 
fishing turns out bad, and they have no money 
at all to carry on the farm. But now you will 
see Borvabost." 

Lavender had to confess that this wonderful 
Princess would persist in talking in a very 
matter-of-fact way. All the afternoon, while he 
was weaving a luminous web of imagination 
around her, she was continually cutting it 
asunder, and stepping forth as an authority on 
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the growing of some wretched plants, or the 
means by which rain was to be excluded from 
window-sills. And now, in this strange twilight, 
when she ought to have been singing of the 
cruelties of the sea, or listening to half-forgotten 
legends of mermaids — she was engaged with 
the petty fortunes of men and girls who were 
pleased to find themselves prospering in the 
Glasgow police-force, or educating themselves in 
a milliner's shop in Edinburgh. She did not 
appear conscious that she was a Princess. In- 
deed, she seemed to have no consciousness of 
herself at all ; and was altogether occupied iu 
giving him information about practical subjects 
in which he professed a profound interest he 
certainly did not feel. 

But even Sheila, when they had reached the 
loftiest part of their route, and could see beneath 
them the island and the water surrounding it, 
was struck by the exceeding beauty of the 
twilight ; and as for her companion, he remem- 
bered it many a time thereafter, as if it were a 
dream of the sea. Before them lay the Atlantic 
— a pale line of blue, still, silent, and remote. 
Overhead, the sky was of a clear, thin gold, with 
heavy masses of violet cloud stretched across 
from north to south, and thickening as they got 
near to the horizon. Down at their feet, near 
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the shore, a dusky line of huts and houses was 
scarcely visible ; and over these lay a pale bhie 
film of peat-smoke that did not move in the still 
air. Then they saw the bay into which the 
White Water runs, and they could trace the 
yellow glinimer of the river stretching into the 
island through a level valley of bog and morass. 
Far away towards the east, lay the bulk of the 
island — dark green undulations of moorland and 
pasture ; and there, in the darkness, the gable of 
one white house had caught the clear light of 
the sky, and was gleaming westward like a star. 
But all this was as nothing to the glory that 
began to shine in the south-east, where the sky 
was of a pale violet over the peaks of Meala- 
sabhal and Suainabhal. There, into the beautiful 
dome, rose the golden crescent of the moon, 
warm in colour, as though it still retained the 
last rays of the sunset. A line of quivering 
gold fell across Loch Roag, and touched the 
black hull and spars of the boat in which Sheila 
had been sailing in the morning. That bay 
down there, with its white sands and massive 
rocks, its still expanse of water, and its back- 
ground of mountain-peaks palely coloured by the 
yellow moonlight, seemed really a home for a 
magic princess who was shut off from all the 
world. But here, in front of them, was another 
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sort of sea, and another sort of life — a small fish- 
ing-village hidden under a cloud of pale peat 
smoke, and fronting the great waters of the 
Atlantic itself, which lay under a gloom of violet 
clouds. 

'* Now," said Sheila, with a smile, " we have 
not always weather as good as this in the island. 
Will you not sit on the bench over there with 
Mr. Ingram, and wait until my papa and I come 
up from the village again ? '* 

" May not I go down with you ? '* 

"No. The dogs would learn you were a 
stranger, and there would be a great deal of 
noise, and there will be many of the poor 
people asleep.*' 

So Sheila had her way ; and she and her 
father went down the hillside into the gloom of 
the village, while Lavender went to join his 
friend Ingram, who was sitting on the wooden 
bench, sUently smoking a clay pipe. 

" Well, I have never seen the like of this,** said 
Lavender, in his impetuous way ; " it is worth 
going a thousand miles to see ! Such colours 
and such clearness — and then the splendid out- 
lines of those mountains, and the grand sweep 
of the loch — this is the sort of thing that drives 
me to despair, and might make one vow never 
to tonch a brush again. And Sheila says it will 
be like this all the night through.'* 
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He was unaware that he had spoken of her 
in a very familiar way ; but Ingram noticed it. 

" Ingram," he said, suddenly, " that is the 
first girl I have ever seen whom I should like to 
marry/' 

*' Stuff!" 

**But it is true. I have never seen anyone 
like her — so handsome, so gentle, and yet so 
very frank in setting you right. And then she 
is so sensible, you know, and not too proud to 
have much interest in all sorts of common 
affairs " 

There was a smile on Ingram^s face ; and his 
companion stopped, in some vexation. 

" Tou are not a very sympathetic confidant." 

"Because I know the story of old. You 
have told it me about twenty women ; and it is 
always the same. I tell you, you don't know 
anything at all about Sheila Mackenzie yet; 
perhaps you never may. I suppose you will 
make a heroine of her, and fall in love with 
her for a fortnight, and then go back to London 
and get cured by listening to the witticisms of 
Mrs. Lorraine." 

**Well," said the young man, humbly, 
" perhaps I have given you reason to mistrust 
me ; but you will see by and by whether 1 am 
serious or not this time." 
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" Some day/* lugrana continued, " no doubt, 
you will love a woman for what she is, not for 
what you fancy her to be ; but that is a piece 
of good fortune that seldom occurs to a youth 
of your age. To many in a dream, and wake 
up six months afterwards — that is the fate of 
ingenuous twenty-three. But don't you let 
Mackenzie hear you talk of marrying Sheila, or 
he'll have some of his fishermen throw you 
into Loch Roag." 

"There, bow, that is one point I can't un- 
derstand about her," said Lavender. "How 
can a girl of her shrewdness and good sense have 
Buch a belief in that humbugging old idiot of 
a father of hers, who fancies me a political 
emissary, and plays small tricks to look like 
diplomacy? It is always 'My papa can do 
this,' and * My papa can do that,' and ' There is 
no one at all like my papa.' And she is con- 
tinually fondling him, and giving little demon- 
strations of affection, of which he takes no more 
notice than if he were an Arctic bear." 

Ingram looked up with some surprise in his 
face. 

" You don't mean to say, Lavender," he said, 
slowly, " that you are already jealous of the girl's 
own father ? " 

He could not answer, for at this moment 
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Sheila, her father, and the big greyhound came 
up the hill. And again it was Lavender's good 
fortune to walk with Sheila across the moorland 
path they had traversed some little time before. 
And now the moon was still higher in the 
heavens, and the yellow lane of light that crossed 
the violet waters of Loch Roag quivered in a 
deeper gold. The night air was scented with 
the Dutch clover growing down by the shore. 
They could hear the curlew whistling, and the 
plover calling, amid that monotonous plash of 
the waves that murmured all around the coast. 
When they returned to the house, the darker 
waters of the Atlantic, and the purple clouds of 
the west^ were shut out from sight ; and before 
them there was only the liquid plain of Loch 
Roag, with its pathway of yellow fire, and far 
away on the other side the shoulders and peaks 
of the southern mountains, that had grown grey, 
and clear, and sharp in the beautiful twilight. 
And this was Sheila's home. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ROMANCE- TIME. 



Early morning at Borva, fresh, luminous, and 
rare ; the mountains in the south grown pale and 
cloud-like under a sapphire sky ; the sea ruffled 
into a darker blue by a light breeze from the 
west; and the sunlight lying hot on the red 
gravel and white shells around Mackenzie's 
house. There is an odour of sweet-brier about, 
hovering in the wairm, still air, except at such 
times as the breeze freshens a bit, and brings 
round the shoulder of the hill the cold, strange 
scent of the rocks and the sea beyond. 

And on this fresh and pleasant morning, Sheila 
sat in the big garden-seat in front of the house, 
talking to the stranger to whom she had been 
introduced the day before. He was no more a 
stranger, however, to all appearances; for what 
could be more frank and friendly than their con- 
versation, or more bright and winning thau the 
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smile with which she frequently turned to speak 
or to listen ? Of course, this stranger could not 
be her friend as Mr. Ingram was — that was im- 
possible. But he talked a great deal more than 
Mr. Ingram, and was apparently more anxious 
to please and be pleased ; and, indeed, was alto- 
gether very winning, and courteous, and pleasant 
in his ways. Beyond this vague impression. 
Sheila ventured upon no comparison between the 
two men. If her older friend had been down, 
she would doubtless have preferred talking to 
him — about all that had happened in the island 
since his last visit ; but here was thk newer 
friend thrown, as it were, upon her hospitality, 
and eager, with a most respectful and yet simple 
and friendly interest, to be taught all that 
Ingram already knew. Was he not, too, in 
mere appearance like one of the princes she had 
read of in many an ancient ballad — tall, and 
handsome, and yellow-haired — ^fit to have come 
sailing over the sea, with a dozen meny comrades, 
to carry off some sea-king's daughter to be his 
bride? Sheila began to regret that the young 
man knew so Uttle about the sea, and the 
northern islands, and those old stories ; but then 
he was very anxious to learn. 

"You must say Mach-Klyoda instead of 
Macleod/' she was saying to him, " if you like 
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Styornoway better than Stornoway. It is the 
Gaelic, that is all." 

** Oh, it is ever so much prettier,'' said young 
Lavender, with a quite genuine enthusiasm in 
his face, not altogether begotten of the letter y ; 
*' and indeed I don't think you can possibly tell 
how singularly pleasant and quaint it is to an 
English ear to hear just that little softening of 
the vowels that the people have here. I suppose 
you don't notice that they say gyarden for 
garden " 

They! — as if he had paid attention to the 
pronunciation of anyone except Sheila herself ! 

"- but not quite so hard as I pronounce it. 

And so with a great many other words — that 
are softened, and sweetened, and made almost 
poetical in their sound by the least bit of in- 
flection. How surprised and pleased English 
ladies would be to hear you speaL Oh, I beg 

your pardon — I did not mean to 1 — I 

beg your pardon " 

Sheila seemed a little astonished by her com- 
panion's evident mortification, and said, with a 
amile — 

" If others speak so in the island, of course I 
must too ! and you say it does not shock you." 

His distress at his own rudeness now found 
an easy vent. He protested that no people could 
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talk English like the people of Lewis. He gave 
Sheila to understand that the speech of English 
folks was as the croaking of ravens compared 
with the sweet tones of the northern isles ; and 
this drew him on to speak of his friends in the 
South, and of London, and of the chances of 
Sheila ever going thither. 

"It must be so strange never to have seen 
London," he said. "Don't you ever dream of 
what it is like ? Don't you ever try to think of 
a great space, nearly as big as this island, all 
covered over with large houses — the roads be- 
tween the houses all made of stone — and great 
bridges going over the rivers, with railway- trains 

standing By the way, you have never seen 

a railway-engine ! " 

He looked at her for a moment in astonish- 
ment, as if he had not hitherto realized to him- 
self the absolute ignorance of this remote 
Princess. Sheila, with some little touch of 
humour appearing in her calm eyes, said — 

*' But I am not quite ignorant of all these 
things. I have seen pictures of them, and my 
papa has described them to me so often that I 
will feel as if I had seen them all, and I do not 
think I should be surprised — except, perhaps, by 
the noise of the big towns. It was many a time 
my papa told me of that ; but he says I cannot 
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understand it, nor the great distance of land you 
travel over to get to London. That is what I 
do not wish to see — I was often thinking of it, 
and that to pass so many places that you do not 
know w^ould make you very sad/' 

" That can be easily avoided," he said, hghtly. 
"When you go to London, you must go from 
Glasgow or Edinburgh in a night train, and fall 
fast asleep, and in the morning you will find 
yourself in London, without having seen any- 
thing." 

" Just as if one had gone across a great dis- 
tance of sea, and come to another island you will 
never see before,^' said Sheila, with the grey- 
blue eyes, under the black eyelashes, grown 
strange and distant. 

" 13ut you must not think of it as a melan- 
choly thing," he said, almost anxiously. ''You 
will find yourself among all sorts of gaieties 
and amusements ; you will have cheerful people 
around you, and plenty of things to see; you 
will drive in beautiful parks, and go to theatres, 
and meet people in large and brilliant rooms, 
filled with flowers, and silver, and light. And 
all through the winter, that mast be so cold and 
dark up here, you will find abundance of warmth 
and light, and plenty of flowers, and every sort 
of pleasant thing. You will hear no more of 
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those songs about drowned people ; and you will 
no longer be afraid of the storms, or listen to 
the waves at night ; and by and by, when you 
have got quite accustomed to London, and got a 
great many friends, you might be disposed to 
stay there altogether; and you would grow to 
think of this island as a desolate and melancholy 
place, and never seek to come back/' 

The girl rose suddenly, and turned to a 
fuchsia-tree, pretending to pick some of its 
flowers. Tears had sprung to her eyes unbid- 
den; and it was in rather an uncertain voice 
that she said, still managing to conceal her face — 

*'I like to hear you talk of those places; 
but — but I will never leave Borva/' 

What possible interest could he have in com- 
bating this decision so anxiously, almost so 
imploringly? He renewed his complaints against 
the melancholy of the sea, and the dreariness of 
the northern winters. He described again and 
again the brilliant lights and colours of town-life 
in the South. As a mere matter of experience 
and education she ought to go to London ; and 
had not her papa as good as intimated his inten- 
tion of taking her ? 

In the midst of these representations, a step 
was heard in the hall, and then the girl looked 
round with a bright light on her face. 
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**Well, Sheila?^' said Ingram, according to 
his custom ; and both the girl's hands were ia 
his the next minute. "You are down early* 
What have you been about ? Have you been 
telling Mr. Lavender of the Black Horse of Loch 
Suainabhal?" 

" No ; Mr. Lavender has been telling me of 
London." 

"And I have been trying to induce Miss 
Mackenzie to pay us a visit, so that we may 
show her the diflference between a city and an 
island. But all to no purpose. Miss Mackenzie 
seems to like hard winters, and darkness, and 
cold : and as for that perpetual and melancholy 
sea, that in the winter-time I should fancy might 
drive anybody into a lunatic asylum-- " 

" Ah, you must not talk bacUy of the sea," 
said the girl, with all her courage and brightness 
returned to her face. "It is our very good 
friend. It gives us food, and keeps many people 
alive. It carries the lads away to other places, 
and brings them back with money in theif 
pockets " 

" And sometimes it smashes a, few of thena on 
the rocks, or swallows up a dozen families, and 
the next morning it is as smooth and fair as 
if nothing had happened." 

" But that is not the sea at all," said Sheila ; 
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" that is the storms that will wreck the boats ; 
and how can the sea help that ? When the sea 
is let alone the sea is very good to us." 

Ingram laughed aloud, and patted the girl's 
head fondly; and Lavender, blushing a little, 
confessed he was beaten, and that he would 
never again, in* Miss Mackenzie's presence, say 
anything against the sea. 

The King of Borva now appearing, they all 
went in to breakfast; and Sheila sat opposite 
the window, so that all the light coming in 
from the clear sky and the sea was reflected 
upon her face, and lit up every varying expres- 
sion that crossed it, or that shone up in the 
beautiful deeps of her eyes. Lavender, his own 
face in shadow, could look at her from time to 
time himself unseen ; and as he sate in almost 
absolute silence, and noticed how she talked 
with Ingram, and what deference she paid him, 
and how anxious she was to please him, he 
began to wonder if he should ever be admitted 
to a like friendship with her. It was so strange 
too, that this handsome, proud-featured, proud- 
spirited girl should so devote herself to the 
amusement of a man like Ingram; and for- 
getting all the tourt that should have been paid 
to a pretty woman, seem determined to per- 
suade him that he was conferring a favour upon 
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her by every word and look. Of course, 
Lavender admitted to himself, Ingram was a 
very good sort of fellow — a very good sort of 
fellow indeed. If anyone was in a scrape about 
money, Ingram would come to the rescue with- 
out a moment's hesitation ; although the salary 
of a clerk in the Board of Trade might have 
been made the excuse, by any other man, for a 
very justifiable refusal. He was very clever, too 
— had read much, and all that kind of thing. 
But he was not the sort of man you might 
expect to get on well with women. Unless with 
very intimate friends, he was a trifle silent and 
reserved. Often he was inclined to be pragmatic 
and sententious ; and had a habit of saying un- 
pleasantly bitter things, when some careless joke 
was being made. He was a little dingy in ap- 
pearance ; and a man who had a somewhat cold 
manner, who was sallow of face, who was ob- 
viously getting grey, and who was generally 
insignificant in appearance, was not the sort of 
man, one would think, to fascinate an excep- 
tionally handsome girl, who had brains enough 
to know the fineness of her own face. But here 
was this Princess paying attentions to him such 
as must have driven a more impressionable man- 
out of his senses ; while Ingram sat quiet and 
pleased, sometimes making fun of her, and gene- 
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rally talking to her as if she were a child. 
Sheila had chatted very pleasantly with him. 
Lavender, in the morning ; but it was evident 
that her relations with Ingram were of a very 
diflFerent kind, such as he could not well under- 
stand. For it was scarcely possible that she 
could be in love with Ingram; and yet surely 
the pleasure that dwelt in her expressive face 
when she spoke to him, or listened to him, was 
not the result of a mere friendship. 

If Lavender had been told at that moment 
that these two were lovers, and that they were 
looking forward to an early marriage, he would 
have rejoiced with an enthusiasm of joy. He 
would have honestly and cordially shaken Ingram 
by the hand ; he would have made plans for in- 
troducing the young bride to aU the people he 
knew ; and he would have gone straight off, on 
reaching London, to buy Sheila a magnificent 
bracelet, even if he had to borrow the money 
from Ingram himself. 

" A.nd have you got rid yet of the Airgiod- 
cearo} Sheila?" said Ingram, suddenly break- 
ing in upon these dreams ; " or does every owner 
of hens still pay his annual shilling to the Lord 
of Lewis ? " 

"It is not away yet," said the girl, "but 

^YxoiiO\m^\ Argyvd-chirk ; literally, Hen-money, 
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when Sir James comes in the autumn, I will go 
over to Stornoway, and ask him to take away 
the tax, and I know he will do it, for what is 
the shilling worth to him, when he has spent 
thousands and thousands of pounds on the 
Lewis? But it will be very hard on some of 
the poor people that only keep one or two hens ; 
and I will tell Sir James of all that " 

" You will do nothing of the kind, Sheila," 
said her father, impatiently. " What is the 
Airgiod'Cearc to you, that you will go over to 
Stornoway only to be laughed at, and make a 
fool of, yourself ? " 

"That is nothing, not anything at all," said 
the girl, ** if Sir James will only take away the 
tax." 

"Why, Sheila, they would treat you as 
another Lady Godiva," said Ingram, with a 
good-humoured smile. 

"But Miss Mackenzie is quite right," ex- 
claimed Lavender, with a sudden flush of colour 
leaping into his handsome face, and an honest 
glow of admiration into his eyes ; " I think it is 
a very noble thing for her to do, and nobody, 
either in Stornoway or anywhere else, would be 
such a brute as to laugh at her for trying to 
help those poor people, who have not too many 
friends and defenders, God knows ! " 
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iDgram looked surprised. Since when had 
the young gentleman across the table ac- 
quired such a singular interest in the poorer 
classes^ of whose very existence he had for the 
most part seemed unaware? But the enthu- 
siasm in his face was quite honest ; there could 
be no doubt of that. As for Sheila, with a beat- 
ing heart, she ventured to send to her cham- 
pion a brief and timid glance of gratitude, 
which the young man observed^ and never 
forgot. 

"You will not know what it is all about," 
said the King of Borva, with a peevish air, as 
though it were too bad that a person of his 
authority should have to descend to petty details 
about a hen-tax. " It is many and many a tax 
and a due Sir James will take away from his 
tenants in the Lewis, and he will spend more 
money a thousand times than ever he will get 
back; and it was this Airgiod-cearc, it will 
stand in the place of a great many other things 
taken away, just to remind the folk that they 
have not their land all in their own right. It is 
many things you will have to do in managing 
the poor people, not to let them get too proud, 
or forgetful of what they owe to you ; and now 
there is no more tacksmen to be the masters of 
the small crofters, and the crofters they would 
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think they were landlords themselves if there 
were no dues for them to pay/' 

"I have heard of those middle-men; they 
were dreadful tyrants and thieves, weren't they?" 
said Lavender. 

Ingram kicked his foot under the table. 

" I mean that was the popular impression of 
them — a vulgar error, I presume,'' continued the 
young man, in the coolest manner. " And so 
you have got rid of them! Well, I daresay 
many of them were honest men, and suffered 
very unjustly in common report." 

Mackenzie answered nothing, but his daughter 
said quickly — 

*' But you know, Mr. Lavender, they have not 
gone away merely because they cease to have the 
letting of the land to the crofters. They have still 
their old holdings, and so have the crofters in 
most cases. Everyone now holds direct from the 
proprietor, that is all." 

" So that there is no difference between the 
former tacksmen and his serf, except the rela- 
tive size of their farms ? '* 

" Well, the crofters have no leases, but the 
tacksmen have," said the girl, somewhat timidly ; 
and then she added, " But you have not decided 
yet, Mr. Ingram, what you will do to-day. It is 
too clear for the salmon-fishing. Will you go 
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over to Mevaig, and show Mr. Lavender the Bay 
of Uig, and the Seven Hunters ? " 

** Surely we must show him Borvabost first. 
Sheila," said Ingram. *' He saw nothing of it 
last night, in the dark; and I think, if you 
oflPered to take Mr. Lavender round in your 
boat, and show him what a clever sailor you are, 
he would prefer that to walking over the hill." 

*'I can take you all round in the boat, 
certainly,'' said the girl, with a quick blush of 
pleasure ; and forthwith a message was sent to 
Duncan, that cushiens should be taken down 
to the Maighdean-mhara, the little vessel of 
which Sheila was both skipper and pilot. 

How beautiful was the fair sea-picture that 
lay around them, as the Maighdean-mJiara stood 
out to the mouth of Loch Roag on this bright 
summer morning 1 Sheila sat in the stern of the 
small boat, her band on the tiller. Bras lay at 
her feet, his nose between his long and shaggy 
paws. Duncan, grave and watchful as to the 
winds and the points of the coast, sat amid- 
ships, with the mainsail-sheet held fast, and 
superintended the seamanship of his young mis- 
tress, with a respectful but most evident pride. 
And as Ingram had gone oflf with Mackenzie to 
walk over to the White Water before going down 
to Borvabost, Frank Lavender was Sheila's sole 
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companion^ out in this wonder-land of rock^ and 
sea, and blue sky. 

He did not talk much to her; and she was 
so well occupied with the boat that he could 
regard with impunity the shifting lights and 
graces of her face and all the wonder and 
winning depths of her eyes. The sea was blue 
around them. The sky overhead had not a 
speck of cloud in it. The white sand-bays, the 
green stretches of pasture, and the far and spec- 
tral mountains trembled in a haze of sunlight. 
Then there was all the delight of the fresh and 
cool wind, the hissing of the water along the 
boat, and joyous rapidity with which the small 
vessel, lying over a little, ran through the crisply 
curling waves, and brought into view the newer 
wonders of the opening sea. 

Was it not all a dream — that he should be 
sitting by the side of this Sea-Princess, who was 
attended only by her deerhound and the tall 
keeper ? And if a dream, why should it not go 
on for ever? To live for ever in this magic 
land — to have the Princess herself to carry him 
in this little boat into the quiet bays of the 
islands, or out at night, in moonlight, on the 
open sea — to forget for ever the godless South 
and its social phantasmagoria, and live in this 
beautiful and distant solitude, with the solemn 
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secrets of the hills and the moving deep for ever 
present to the imagination, — might not that be 
something of a nobler life ? And some day or 
other he would take this Island-Princess up to 
London, and he would bid the women that he 
knew — the scheming mothers and the doll-like 
daughters — stand aside from before this perfect 
work of God. She would carry with her the 
mystery of the sea in the depths of her eyes, 
and the music of the far bills would be heard in 
her voice, and all the sweetness, and purity, and 
brightness of the clear summer skies would be 
mirrored in her innocent soul. She would ap- 
pear in London as some wild-plumaged bird, 
hailing from distant climes, and before she had 
lived there long enough to grow sad, and have 
the weight of the city clouding the brightness of 
her eyes, she would be spirited away again into 
this strange sea-kingdom, where there seemed 
to be perpetual sunshine, and the light music of 
waves. 

Poor Sheila! she little knew what was ex- 
pected of her, or the sort of drama into which 
she was being thrown as a central figure. She 
little knew that she was being transformed into 
a wonderful creature of romance, who was to 
put to shame the gentle dames and maidens of 
London society and do many other extraordinary 
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things. But what would have appeared the 
most extraordinary of all these speculations, if 
she had only known of them, was the assumption 
that she would marry Frank Lavender. That the 
young man had quite naturally taken for granted 
— but, perhaps only as a basis of his imaginative 
scenes. In order to do these things she would 
have to be married to somebody ; and why not 
to himself? Think of the pride he would have 
in leading this beautiful girl, with her quaint 
manners and fashion of speech, into a London 
drawing-room. Would not everyone wish to 
know her? Would not everyone listen to her 
singing of those Gaelic songs ? — for, of course, 
she must sing well. Would not all his artist 
friends be anxious to paint her ? and she would 
go to the Academy to convince the loungers 
there how utterly the canvas had failed to catch 
the light and dignity and sweetness of her face. 

When Sheila spoke he started. 

" Did you not see it ? " 

^^What?'^ 

" The seal ; it rose for a moment just over 
there," said the girl, with a great interest visible 
in her eyes. 

The beautiful dreams he had been dreaming 
were considerably shattered by this interruption. 
How could a fairy Princess be so interested in 
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some common animal showiug its head out of 
the sea ? It also occurred to him just at this mo- 
ment, that if Sheila and Mairi went out in this 
boat by themselves, they must be in the habit of 
hoisting up the mainsail, and was such rude and 
coarse work befitting the character of a Princess ? 

"He looks very like a black man in the 
water when his head comes up/' said Sheila, 
" when the water is smooth so that you will see 
him look at you. But I have not told you yet 
about the Black Horse that Alister-nan-Each saw 
at Loch Suainabhal one night. Loch Suainabhal, 
that is inland, and fresh water, so it was not a 
seal ; but Alister was going along the shore, and 
he saw it lying up by the road, and he looked at 
it for a long time. It was quite blacky and he 
thought it was a boat ; but when he came near 
he saw it begin to move, and then it went down 
across the shore and splashed into the loch. 
And it had a head bigger than a horse, and quite 
black, and it made a noise as it went down the 
shore to the loch.'' 

"Don't you think Alister must have been 
taking a little whisky. Miss Mackenzie ? " 

'* No, not that, for he came to me just after he 
will see the beast." 

\ And do you really believe he saw such an 
animal?" said Lavender, with a smile. 
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"I do not know," said the girl, gravely. 
*' Perhaps it was only a fright and he imagined he 
saw it ; but I do not know it is impossible there 
can be such an animal at Loch Suainabhal. But 
that is nothing. It is of no consequence. But I 
have seen stranger things than the Black Horse, 
that many people will not believe." 

*^ May I ask what they are ? " he said, gently. 

" Some other time, perhaps, I will tell you ; 
but there is a great deal of explanation about 
it — and you see, we are going in to Borvabost." 

Was this, then, the capital of the small empire 
over which the Princess ruled ? He saw before 
him but a long row of small huts or hovels 
resembling beehives, which stood above the 
curve of a white bay, and at one portion of the 
bay was a small creek, near which a number of 
large boats, bottom upwards, lay on the beach. 
What odd little dwellings those were ! The 
walls,''a few feet high, were built of rude blocks 
of stone or slices of turf; and from those low 
supports rose a rounded roof of straw, which 
was thatched over by a further layer of turf. 
There were few windows, and no chimneys at 
all — not even a hole in the roof. And what was 
meant by the two men who, standing on one 
of the turf walls, were busily engaged in digging 
into the rich brown and black thatch and heaving 
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it into a cart ? Sheila had to explain to him that, 
while she was doing everything in her power 
to get the people to suffer the introduction of 
windows, it was hopeless to think of chimneys ; 
for by carefully guarding against the egress of 
the peat-smoke, it slowly saturated the thatch of 
the roof, which, at certain periods of the year, 
was then taken off to dress the fields, and a new 
roof of straw put on. By this time they had run 
the Maighdean-mhara — the Sea Maiden — into 
a creek, and were climbing up the steep beach 
of shingle that had been worn smooth by the 
waters of the Atlantic. 

" And will you want to speak to me, Ailasa? " 
said Sheila, turning to a small girl who had ap- 
proached her somewhat diffidently. 

She was a pretty little thing, with a round 
fair face, tanned by the sun, brown hair, and 
soft dark eyes. She was bare-headed, bare- 
footed, and bare-armed ; but she was otherwise 
smartly dressed, and she held in her hand an 
enormous flounder apparently about half as 
heavy as herself. 

"Will ye hef the fesh. Miss Sheila?'' said 
the small Ailasa, holding out the flounder, but 
looking down all the same. 

" Did you catch it yourself, Ailasa ? " 

" Yes, it wass Donald and me ; we wass out 
in a boat, and Donald had a line." 
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" And it is a present for me ? '^ said Sheila, 
patting the small head and its wild and soft hair. 
** Thank you, Aliasa. But you must ask Donald 
to carry it up to the house and give it to Mairi. I 
cannot take it with me just now, you know/' 

There was a small boy cowering behind one of 
the upturned boats ; and, by his furtive peepings, 
showing that he was in league with his sister. 
Ailasa, not thinking that she was discovering 
his whereabouts, turned quite naturally in that 
direction, until she was suddenly stopped by 
Lavender, who called to her, and put his hand in 
his pocket. But he was too late. Sheila had 
stepped in, and, with a quick look, which was 
all the protest that was needed, shut her hand 
over the half-crown he had in his fingers. 

'^ Never mind, Ailasa," she said. " Go away 
and get Donald, and bid him carry the fish up 
to Mairi." 

Lavender put the half-crown in his pocket in 
a somewhat dazed fashion : what he chiefly knew 
was that Sheila had for a moment held his hand 
in hers, and that her eyes had met his. 

Well, that little incident of Ailasa and the 
flounder was rather pleasant to him. It did not 
shock the romantic associations he had begun to 
weave around his fair companion. But when 
they had gone up to the cottages — Mackenzie 
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and Ingram not yet having arrived — and when 
Sheila proceeded to tell him about the circum- 
stances of the fishermen's lives, and to explain 
how such and such things were done in the fields, 
and in the pickling-houses, and so forth. Lavender 
was a Uttle disappointed. Sheila took him into 
some of the cottages, or rather hovels, and he 
vaguely knew in the darkness that she sat down 
by the low glow of the peat-fire, and began to 
ask the women about all sorts of improvements 
in the walls and windows, and gardens, and what 
not. Surely it was not for a Princess to go 
advising people about particular sorts of soap ; 
or offering to pay for a pane of glass if the 
husband of the woman would make the necessary 
aperture in the stone wall. The picture of Sheila 
appearing as a Sea-Princess in a London drawing- 
room was all very beautiful in its way ; but here 
she was discussing as to the quality given to 
broth by the addition of a certain vegetable which 
she offered to send down fi^om her own garden if 
the /cottager in question would try to grow it. 

"I wonder. Miss Mackenzie,'^ he said, at 
length, when they got outside — ^his eyes dazed 
with the light, and smarting with the peat-smoke 
— " I wonder you can trouble yourself with such 
little matters that those people should find out 
for themselves.'' 
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The girl looked up with some surprise. 

" That is the work I have to do. My papa 
cannot do everytliing in the island.'' 

" But what is the necessity for your bothering 
yourself about such things ? Surely they ought 
to be able to look after their own gardens and 
houses. It is no degradation — certainly not ; 
for anything you interested yourself in would 
become worthy of attention by the very fact ; 
but, after all, it seems such a pity you should 
give up your time to those commonplace 
details " 

" But some one must do it,'' said the girl, 
quite innocently ; " and my papa has no time. 
And they will be very good in doing what I ask 
them — everyone in the island." 

Was this a wilful aifectation ? he said to him- 
self. Or was she really incapable of understanding 
that there was anything incongruous in a young 
lady of her position, education, and refine- 
ment, busying herself with the curing of fish 
and the cost of lime ? He had himself marked 
the incongruity long ago, when Ingram had been 
telling him of the remote and beautiful maiden 
whose only notions of the world had been derived 
from literature — who was more familiar with 
the magic land in which Endymion wandered than 
with any other — and that, at the same time, she 
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was about as good as her father at planning a 
wooden bridge over a stream. When Lavender 
had got outside again — when he found himself 
walking with her along the white beach, in front 
of the blue Atlantic — she was again the Princess 
of his dreams. He looked at her face, and he 
saw in her eyes that she must be famiUar with 
all the romantic nooks and glades of English 
poetry. The plashing of the waves down there, 
and the music of her voice, recalled the sad 
legends of the fishermen he hoped to hear her 
sing. But ever and anon there occurred a jarring 
recollection, whether arising from a contradiction 
between his notion of Sheila and the actual 
Sheila, or whether from some incongruity in 
himself, he did not stop to consider. He only 
knew that a beautiful maiden who had lived by 
the sea all her life, and who had followed the 
wanderings of Endymion in the enchanted forest, 
need not have been so particular about a method 
of boiling potatoes, or have shown so much in- 
terest in a pattern for children's frocks. 

Mackenzie and Ingram met them. There was 
the usual " Well, Sheila ? '' followed by a thou- 
sand questions about the very things she had 
been inquiring into. That was one of the odd 
points about Ingram that puzzled and sometimes 
vexed Lavender ; for, if you are walking home at 
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night, it is inconvenient to be accompanied by a 
friend who would stop to ask about the circum- 
stances of some old crone hobbling along the pave- 
ment, or who could linger on his own doorstep to 
have a chat with a garrulous policeman. Ingram 
was about as odd as Sheila herself in the attention 
he paid to those wretched cotters and their doings. 
He could not advise on the important subject of 
broth, but he would have tasted it by way of 
discovery, even if it had been presented to him 
in a tea-cup. He had already been prowling 
round the place with Mackenzie. He had in- 
spected the apparatus in the creek for hauUng up 
the boats. He had visited the curing-houses. 
He had examined the heaps of fish drying on 
the beach. He had drunk whiskey with John 
the Piper, and shaken hands with Alister-nan- 
Each. And now he had come to tell Sheila that 
the piper was bringing down luncheon from 
Mackenzie's house, and that after they had eaten 
and drank on the white beach, they would put 
out \}ciQ Maighdean-mhara once more to sea, and 
sail over to Mevaig, that the stranger might see 
the wondrous sands of the Bay of Uig. 

But it was not in consonance with the dignity 
of a King that his guests should eat from off the 
pebbles, like so many fishermen, and when Mairi 
and another girl brought down the baskets. 
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luncheon was placed in the stern of the small 
vessel, while Duncan got up the sails and put 
out from the stone quay. As for John the 
Piper, was he insulted at having been sent on a 
menial errand? They had scarcely got away 
from the shore when the sound of the pipes 
was wafted to them from the hill-side above, 
and it was the " Lament of Mackrimraon '' that 
followed them out to sea — 

^' Mackrimmon shall no more return, 
Oh never, never more return ! " 

— ^that was the wild and ominous air that was 
skirling up on the hill-side; and Mackenzie's 
face, as he heard it, grew wroth. 

" That teffle of a piper John ! '' he said, with 
an involuntary stamp of his foot; "what for 
will he be playing CAa till mi tuilich ? " 

"It is out of mischief, papa,'' said Sheila; 
"that is all." 

" It will be more than mischief if I burn his 
pipes, and drive him out of Borva. Then there 
will be no more of mischief." 

"It is verv bad of John to do that," said 
Sheila to Lavender, apparently in explanation of 
her father's anger; "for we have given him 
shelter here, when there will be no more pipes 
in all the Lewis. It was the Free Church 
ministers they put down the pipes, for there 
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was too much wildness at the marriages when 
the pipes would play." 

"And what do the people dance to now?" 
asked the young gentleman, who seemed to 
resent this piece of paternal government. 

Sheila laughed, in an embarrassed way. 

" Miss Mackenzie would rather not tell you," 
said Ingram. "The fact is, the noble moun- 
taineers of these districts have had to fall back 
on the Jew's-harp. The ministers allow that 
instrument to be used — I suppose because there 
is a look of piety in the name. But the dancing 
doesn't get very mad when you have two or 
three young fellows playing a strathspey on a 
bit of trembling wire." 

" That teffle of a piper John ! " growled Mac- 
kenzie, once more ; and so the Maighdean-mhara 
lightly sped on her way, opening out the various 
headlands of the islands, until at last she got 
into the narrows by Eilean-Aird-Meinisb, and 
ran up the long arm of the sea to Mevaig. 

They landed, and went up the rocks. They 
passed one or two small white houses, overlook- 
ing the still, green waters of the sea ; and then, 
following the line of a river, plunged into the 
heart of a strange and lonely district, in which 
there appeared to be no life. The river-track 
took them up a great glen, the sides of which 
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were about as sheer as a railway-cutting. There 
were no trees or bushes about, but the green 
pasture along the bed of the valley wore its 
brightest colours in the warm sunlight, and far 
up on the hill -sides, the browns and crimsons 
of the heather and the silver-grey of the rocks 
trembled in the white haze of the heat. Over 
that again the blue sky, as still and silent as 
the world below. 

They wandered on, content with idleness and 
a fine day. Mr. Mackenzie was talking, with 
some little loudness, so that Lavender might 
hear, of Mr. John Stuart Mill, and was anxious 
to convey to Ted Ingram that a wise man, who 
is responsible for the well-being of his fellow- 
creatures, will study all sides of all questions, 
however dangerous. Sheila was doing her best 
to entertain the stranger ; and he, in a dream of 
his own, was listening to the information she 
gave him. How much of it did he carry away ? 
He was told that the grey-goose built its nest in 
the rushes at the edge of lakes. Sheila knew 
several nests in Borva. Sheila also caught the 
young of the wild duck when the mother was 
guiding them down the hill-rivulets to the sea. 
She had tamed many of them, catching them 
thus before they could fly. The names of most 
of the mountains about here ended in bhal, 
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which was a Gaelic corruption of the ^or^Qfiall, 
a mountain. There were many Norse names 
all through the Lewis, but more particularly 
towards the Butt. The termination bosty for 
example, at the end of many words, meant 
an inhabited place; but she fancied host was 
Danish. And did Mr. Lavender know of the 
legend connected with the air of Cha tilly cha 
till mi tuilich ? 

Lavender started as from a trance, with an 
impression that he had been desperately rude. 
He was about to say that the grey gosling in 
the legend could not speak Scandinavian, when 
he was interrupted by Mr. Mackenzie turning 
and asking him if he knew from what ports the 
English smacks hailed that came up hither to 
the cod and the ling fishing for a couple of 
months in the autumn. The young man said 
he did not know : there were many fishermen at 
Brighton. And when the King of Borva turned 
to Ingram, to see why he was shouting with 
laughter. Miss Sheila suddenly announced to the 
party that before them lay the great Bay of Uig. 

It was certainly a strange and impressive 
scene. They stood on the top of a lofty range 
of hill, and underneath them lay a vast semi- 
circle, miles in extent, of gleaming white sand, 
that had in bygone ages been washed in by the 
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Atlantic. Into this vast plain of silver white- 
ness, the sea, entering by a somewhat narrow 
portal, stretched in long arms of a pale blue. 
Elsewhere, the great crescent of sand was sur- 
rounded by a low line of rocky hill, showing 
a thousand tints of oKve-green, and grey, and 
heather-purple ; and beyond that again rose the 
giant bulk of Mealasabhal — grown pale in the 
heat — ^into the southern sky. There was not a 
ship visible along the blue plain of the Atlantic. 
The only human habitation to be seen in the 
strange world beneath them was a solitary 
manse. But away towards the summit of 
Mealasabhal two specks slowly circled in the 
air, which Sheila thought were eagles ; and feur 
out on the western sea, lying like dusky whales 
in the vague blue, were the Flannen islands — ^the 
remote and unvisited Seven Hunters, whose only 
inhabitants are certain flocks of sheep belonging 
to dwellers on the mainland of Lewis. 

The travellers sat down on a low block of 
gneiss, to rest themselves ; and then and there 
did the King of Borva recite his grievances and 
rage against the English smacks. Was it not 
enough that they should in passing steal the 
sheep, but that they should also, in mere 
wantonness, stalk them as deer, wounding them 
with rifle-bullets, and leaving them to die 
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among the rocks ? Sheila said bravely that no 
one could tell that it was the English fishermen 
who did that. Why not the crews of merchant- 
vessels, who might be of any nation ? It was 
unfair to charge upon any body of men such a 
despicable act, when there was no proof of it 
whatever. 

" Why, Sheila,'^ said Ingram, with some sur- 
prise, " you never doubted before that it was the 
Enghsh smacks that killed the sheep." 

Sheila cast down her eyes, and said nothing. 

Was the sinister prophecy of John the 
Piper to be fulfilled ? Mackenzie was so much 
engaged in expounding politics to Ingram, and 
Sheila was so proud to show her companion all 
the wonders of Uig, that, when they returned to 
Mevaig in the evening, the wind had altogether 
gone down, and the sea was as a sea of glass. 
But if John the Piper had been ready to foretell 
for Mackenzie the fate of Mackrimmon, he had 
taken means to defeat destiny by bringing over 
from Borvabost a large and heavy boat pulled 
by six rowers. These were not strapping young 
fellows, clad in the best blue cloth to be got 
in Stornoway, but elderly men, grey, wrinkled, 
weather-beaten, and hard of face, who sat stolidly 
in the boat and listened with a sort of bovine 
gaze to the old hunchback's wicked stories and 

VOL. I. I 
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jokes. John was in a mischievous mood; but 
Lavender, in a confidential whisper, informed 
Sheila that her father would speedily be avenged 
on the inconsiderate piper. 

*'Corae, men, sing us a song, quick!" said 
Mackenzie, as the party took their seats in the 
stern, and the great oars splashed into the sea 
of gold. "Look sharp, John — and no teffle of 
a drowning song ! " 

In a shrill, high, querulous voice, the piper, 
who was himself pulling one of the two stroke 
oars, began to sing ; and then the men behind 
him, gathering courage, joined in an octave 
lower, their voices being even more uncertain 
and lugubrious than his own. These poor 
fishermen had not had the musical education 
of Clan-Alpine's warriors. The performance 
was not enlivening; and as the monotonous 
and melancholy sing-song that kept time to the 
oars told its story in Gaelic, all that the English 
strangers could make out was an occasional 
reference to Jura, or Scarba, or Isla. It was, 
indeed, the song of an exile shut up in *' sea- 
worn Mull," who was complaining of the weari- 
some look of the neighbouring islands. 

" But why do you sing such Gaelic as that, 
John ? " said young Lavender, confidently. " 1 
should have thought a man in your position — 
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the last of the Hebridean bards — would have 
known the classical Gaelic. Don't you know 
the classical Gaelic ? " 

" There iss only the wan sort of Kallic, and it 
iss a ferry goot sort of Kallic," said the piper, 
with some show of petulance. 

*^ Do you mean to tell me you don't know 
your own tongue ? Do you not know what the 
greatest of all the bards wrote about your own 
island ? — O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 
affus, Tityre tu patulae recubans sub tegmine 
Styornoway, Arraa viruraque cano, Macklyoda^ 
et Borvabost sub tegmine fagi ? " 

Not only John the Piper, but all the men 
behind him, began to look amazed and sorely 
troubled ; and all the more so that Ingram — 
wht) had picked up more Gaelic words than his 
friend — came to his assistance, and began to 
talk to him in this unknown tongue. They 
heard references in the conversation to persons 
and things with which they were familiar in 
their own language, but still accompanied by 
much more they could not understand. The 
men now began to whisper awe-stricken ques- 
tions to each other ; and at last John the Piper 
could not restrain his curiosity. 

" What in ta name of Kott is tat sort 
Kallic ? " he asked, with some look of fear in 
his eyes. i 2 
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'* Too are not much of a student, John," said 
Lavender, carelessly, ''but still a man in your 
position should know something of your own 
language. A bard, a poet, and not know the 
classical form of your own tongue ! " 

"Is it ta Welsh Kallic?" cried John, in 
desperation ; for he knew that the men behind 
him would carry the story of his ignorance all 
over Borvabost. 

"The Welsh Gaelic ! No. I see you will 
have to go to school again/' 

*' There iss no more Kallic in ta schools,*' said 
the Piper, eagerly seizing the excuse. "It iss 
Miss Sheila ; she will hef put away all ta Kallic 
from ta schools/' 

'*But you were born half a century before 
Hiss Sheila : how is it you neglected to learn 
that form of Gaelic that has been sacred to the 
use of the bards and poets since the time of 
Ossian?" 

There were no more quips or cranks for John 
the Piper during the rest of the pull home* 
The wretched man relapsed into a moody 
silence, and worked mechanically at his oar, 
brooding over this mysterious language of which 
he had not even heard. As for Lavender, he 
turned to Mackenzie, and begged to know what 
he thought of affairs in France. 
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And so they sailed back to Borvabost, over 
the smooth water that lay like a lake of gold. 
Was it not a strange sight to see the Atlantic 
one vast and smooth . yellow plain, under the 
great glow of saffron that spread across the 
regions of the sunset ? It was a world of light, 
unbroken but by the presence of a heavy coaster 
that had anchored in the bay, and that sent a 
long hne of trembling black down on the perfect 
mirror of the sea. As they got near the shore, 
the portions that were in shadow showed with 
a strange distinctness the dark green of the 
pasture and the sharp outlines of tlie rocks; 
and there was a cold scent of sea-weed in the 
evening air. The six heavy oars splashed into 
the smooth bay. The big boat was moored to 
the quay ; and its passengers landed once more 
in Borva. And when they turned, on their way 
home, to look from the brow of the hill on 
which Sheila had placed a garden-seat, lol all 
the west was on fire, the mountains in the south 
had grown dark on their eastern side, and the 
plain of the sea was like a lake of blood, with 
the heavy hull and masts of the coaster grown 
large, and solemn, and distant. There was 
scarcely a ripple around the rocks at their feet 
to break the stillness of the approaching twi- 
light. 
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So another day bad passed, devoid of adven- 
ture or incident. Lavender had not rescued his 
wonderful Princess from an angry sea, nor had 
he shown prowess in slaying a dozen stags, nor 
in any way distinguished himself. To all out- 
ward appearance, the relations of the party were 
the same at night as they had been in the morn- 
ing. But the greatest crises of life steal on us 
imperceptibly, and have sometimes occurred and 
wound us in their consequences before we know. 
The memorable things in a man's career are not 
always marked by some sharp convulsion. The 
youth does not necessarily marry the girl whom 
he happens to fish out of a millpond : his future 
life may be far more definitely shaped for him 
at a prosaic dinner-table, where he fancies he 
is only thinking of the wines. We are indeed 
but as children seated on the shore, watching 
the ripples that come in to our feet ; and while 
the ripples unceasingly repeat themselves, and 
while the hour that passes is but as the hour 
before it, constellation after constellation has 
gone by over our heads unheeded and unseen, 
and we awake with a start to find ourselves in a 
new day, with all our former life cut off from us 
and become as a dream. 



CHAPTER V. 



SHEILA SINGS. 
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A KNOCKING at Ingram's door. 

" Well, what's the matter? 

" Will ye be goin to ta fishin', Mr. Ingram ? 

" Is that you, Duncan ? How the devil have 
you got over from Mevaig at this hour of the 
morning? " 

" Oh, there wass a bit breeze tis morning, and 
I hef prought over ta MaigMean-mhara. And 
there iss a very goot ripple on ta watter, if 
you will tek ta other gentleman to try for ta 
salmon," 

"All right. Hammer at his door until he 
gets up. I shall be ready in ten minutes." 

About half-an-hour thereafter the two young 
men were standing at the front of Mackenzie's 
house, examining the enormous rod that Duncan 
had placed against the porch. It was still early 
morning, and there was a cold wind blowing 
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in bom the sea; hot there was not a speck of 
doud in the skv, and the day promised to be 
hot The phun of the Atlantic was no longer a 
sheet of glass ; it was rough and grej, and far 
ont an occasional quiver of white showed where 
a wave was hissing over. There was not much 
of a sea on ; but the heavy wash of the water 
round the rocks and sandj bajs could be dis- 
tinctly heard in the silence of the m<Niiing. 

And what was this moving object down there 
by the shore, where the MaiykdeamrmAara lay 
at anchor ? Both the young men at once recc^- 
nized the glimmer of the small white feather, 
and the tightly-fitting rough blue dress of Uie 



, " Why, there is Sheila ! " cried Ingram. "What 
in all the world is she about at such an hour ? ** 

At this moment Duncan came out, with a 
book of flies in his hand, and he said, in rather 
a petulant way — 

"And it iss no wonder Miss Sheila will be 
out And it wass Miss Sheila herself will tell 
me to see if you will go to ta White Water and 
try for a salmon.'' 

" And she is bringing up something firom the 
boat: I must go and cany it for her," said 
Lavender, making down the path to the shore 
with the speed of a deer. 
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When Sheila and he came up the hill, there 
was a fine colour in the girl's face from her 
morning's exertions ; but she was not disposed 
to go indoors to rest. On the contrary, she was 
soon engaged in helping Main to bring in some 
coffee to the parlour; while Duncan cut slices 
of ham and cold beef big enough to have pro- 
visioned a fishing-boat bound for Caithness. 
Sheila had had her breakfast ; so she devoted all 
her time to waiting upon her two guests, until 
Lavender could scarcely eat through the embar- 
rassment produced by her noble servitude. 
Ingram was not so sensitive, and made a very 
good meal indeed. 

'* Where's your father, Sheila ? " said Ingram, 
when the last of their preparations had been 
made, and they were about to start for the river. 
" Isn't he up yet ? " 

"My father?" said the girl, with the least 
possible elevation of her eyebrows ; " he will be 
down at Borvabost an hour ago. And I hope 
that John the Piper will not see him this 
morning. But we must make haste, Mr. 
Ingram, for the wind will fall when the sun gets 
stronger, and then your friend will have no more 
of the fishing." 

So they set out, and Ingram put Sheila's hand 
on his arm, and took her along with him in that 
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fashion, while the tall gillie walked behind with 
Lavender, who was or was not pleased with the 
arrangement. The young man, indeed, was a 
trifle silent ; but Duncan was in an amiable and 
communicative mood, *and passed the time in 
telling him stories of the salmon he had caught 
and of the people who had tried to catch them 
and failed. Sheila and Ingram certainly went a 
good pace up the hill and round the summit of 
it, and down again into the valley of the White 
Water. The light step of the girl seemed to be 
as full of spring as the heather on which she 
trod ; and as for her feet getting wet, the dew 
must have soaked them long ago. She was in 
the brightest of spirits. Lavender could hear 
her laughing in a low pleased fashion ; and then 
presently her head would be turned up towards 
her companion, and ail the light of some 
humorous anecdote would appear in her face and 
in her eloquent eyes, and it would be Ingram's 
turn to break out into one of those short abrupt 
laughs that had something sardonic in them. 

But hark 1 — from the other side of the valley 
comes another sound — the faint and distant skirl 
of the pipes; and yonder is the white-haired 
hunchback, a mere speck in a waste of brown 
and green morass. What is he playing to him- 
self now? 
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*' He is a foolish fellow, that John/' said the 
tall keeper ; " for if he comes down to Borvabost 
this morning, it iss Mr. Mackenzie will fling his 
pipes in ta sea, and he will hef to go away and 
work in ta steamboat. He iss a ferry foolish 
fellow; and it wass him tat wass goin' into ta 
steamboat before, and he went to a tailor in 
Styornoway, and he said to him, ^ I want a pair 
o' troosers.' And the tailor said to him, * What 
sort o' troosers iss it you will »want ? ' And he 
said to him, * I want a pair o' troosers for a 
steamboat.' A pair o' troosers for a steamboat 1 
— who ever heard of a steamboat wan tin' troosers? 
And it wass him that went in ta steamboat with 
a lot o' freens o' his, that wass a' goin' to Skye 
to a big weddin' there ; and it wass a very bad 
passage, and when tey got into Portree, the 
captain said to him, 'John, where iss all your 
freens that tey do not come ashore ? ' And he 
said to him, 'I hef been down below, sir, and 
four-thirds o' ta whole o' them are a* half-trooned, 
and sick, and tead.' Four- thirds o' ta whole o' 
them ! — and he iss just the ferry man to laugh 
at every other pody when it iss a mistake you 
will make in ta English." 

**I suppose," said Lavender, "you found it 
rather diflScult to learn good English ? " 

" Well, sir, I hefna got ta goot English yet. 
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But Miss Sheila she has put away all the Gaelic 
from the schools, and the young ones they will 
learn more of ta good English after that." 

" I wish I knew as much Gaelic as you know 
English/' said the young man. 

" Oh, you will soon learn. It iss very easy, if 
you will only stay in ta island." 

" It would take me several months to pick it 
up, I suppose ? " 

"Oh, yes — nine or six — that will do," said 
Duncan. " You will begin to learn ta name o' 
ta islands and ta places. There now, as far as 
you can see, is ta Seann Bheinn — and it means 
ta old hill. And there is a rock there— it is 
Stac-nan-Balg " 

Here Duncan looked rather perplexed. 

" Yes," said Lavender," what does that mean ?" 

" It means — it means," said Duncan, in stiU 
greater perplexity, and getting a little impatient, 
" it means — stac^ tat iss a steep rock — Stac-nan- 
Balg — it means — well, sir, it is otoer deep for ta 
English.'' 

The tone of mortification in which Duncan 
uttered these words warned Lavender that his 
philological studies might as well cease; and, 
indeed. Sheila and Ingram had by this time 
reached the banks of the White Water, and were 
waiting Duncan and the majestic rod. 
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It was much too bright and pleasant a 
morning for good fishing, but there was a fair 
ripple on the pools of the stream, where ever 
and anon a salmon fresh run from the sea would 
leap into the air, showing a gleaming curve of 
silver to the sunlight. The splash of the big 
fish seemed an invitation; and Duncan was all 
anxiety to teach the stranger, who, as he fancied, 
knew nothing about throwing a fly. Ingram lay 
down on a rock some little distance back from 
the banks, and put his hands beneath his head, 
and watched the operations going forward. But 
was it really Duncan who was to teach the 
stranger? It was Sheila who picked out flies 
for him. It was Sheila who held the rod while 
he put them on the line. It was Sheila who 
told him where the bigger salmon usually lay — 
under the opposite bank of the broad and almost 
lake-like pool, into which the small but rapid 
White Water came tumbling and foaming down 
Its narrow channel of rocks and stones. 

Then Sheila waited to see her pupil begin. 
He had evidently a little difficulty about the big 
double-handed rod, a somewhat more formidable 
engine of destruction than the supple little thing 
with which he had whipped the streams of 
Devonshire and Cornwall. The first cast sent 
both flies and a lump of line tumbling on to the. 
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poo!, and would have driven the boldest of 
salmon out of its wits. The second pretty nearly 
took a piece out of Ingram's ear, and made him 
shift his quarters with rapidity. Duncan gave 
him up in despair. But the third cast dropped 
both flies with the lightness of a feather in the 
running waters of the other side of the pool; 
and the next second there was a slight wave 
along the surface — a dexterous jerk with the 
butt — and presently the line was whirled out 
into the middle of the pool, running rapidly oft' 
the reel from the straining rod. 

"Plenty o' line, sir, plenty oMine!" shouted 
Duncan, in a wild fever of anxiety, for the fish 
had plunged suddenly. 

Ingram had come running down to the bank. 
Sheila was all excitement and interest as she 
stood and watched every slackening or tightening 
of the line as the fish went up the pool, and 
down the pool, and crossed the current in his 
efforts to escape. The only self-possessed person, 
indeed, was Lavender himself, who presently 
said — 

" Miss Mackenzie, won't you take the rod now 
and have the honour of landing him P I don't 
think he will show much more fight." 

At this moment, however, the line slackened 
suddenly, and the fish threw himself clean out 
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of the water, turning a complete somersault. It 
was a dangerous moment ; but the captive was 
well hooked, and in his next plunge Lavender 
was admonished by Duncan to keep a good 
strain on him. 

" I will take the second one,'' Sheila promised, 
^*if you like; but you must surely land your 
first salmon yourself.'' 

I suppose nobody but a fisherman can under- 
stand the generosity of the ofier made by the 
young man. To have hooked your first salmon 
— to have its first wild rushes and plunges safely 
over — and to offer to another the delight of 
bringing him victoriously to bank ! But Sheila 
knew. And what could have surpassed the clever- 
ness with which he had hooked the fish, and 
the coolness and courage he showed throughout 
the playing of him, except this more than royal 
offer on the part of the young man ? 

The fish was losing strength. All the line 
had been got in ; although the forefinger of the 
fisherman felt the pulse of his captive, as it were, 
ready for any expiring plunge. They caught 
occasional glimpses of a large white body gliding 
through the ruddy brown water. Duncan was 
down on his knees more than once, with the 
landing-net in his hand, but again and again the 
big fish would sheer ofi^, with just such indica- 
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tions of power as to make his conqueror cautious. 
At length he was guided slowly in to the bank. 
Behind him the landing-net was gently let into 
the water — then a quick forward movement 
— and a fourteen-pounder was scooped up 
and flung upon the bank^ landing-net and all. 
" Hurrah ! '' cried Ingram ; Lavender blushed 
like a school-girl ; and Sheila, quite naturally and 
without thinking, shook hands with him, and 
said, ** I congratulate you," and there was more 
congratulation in her glad eyes than in that 
simple little gesture. 

It was a good beginning, and of course the 
young man was very much pleased to show 
Sheila that he was no ra^re lily-fingered idler 
about town. He buckled to his work in earnest. 
With a few more casts he soon got into the 
way of managing the big fod ; and every time 
the flies fell lightly on the other side of the pool, 
to be dragged with gentle jerks across the foam- 
ing current of the stream. Ingram went back 
to his couch on the rock. He lay and watched 
the monotonous flinging back of the long rod, 
the light whistle of the line through the air, and 
the careful manipulation of the flies through the 
water. Or was it something else that he was 
watching — something that awakened in his mind 
a sudden sense of surprise and fear, and a new 
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and strange consciousness that he had been 
guiltily remiss ? 

Sheila was wholly pre-occupied with her com- , 
panion and his efforts. He had had one or two 
rises, but had struck either too soon or too late, 
until at last there was^ a terrific plunge and 
rush, and again the line was whirled out. But 
Duncan did not like the look of it, somehow. 
The fish had been sheering off when it was 
hooked, and the deep plunge at the outset was 

"gly. 

" Now will you take the rod ? " said Lavender 
to Sheila. 

But before she could answer, the fish had 
come rushing up to the surface, had thrown 
itself out of the water, so that it fell on the 
opposite bank- It was a splendid animal; and 
Duncan, despite his doubts, called out to Ingram 
to slacken his hold. There was another spring 
into the air, the fish fell with a splash into the 
water, and the line was flying helplessly aloft, 
with the two flies floating about. 

" Ay,'' said Duncan, with a sigh, " it wass foul- 
hooked. It wass no chance of catching him 
whatever." 

Lavender was more successful next time, how- 
ever, with a pretty little grilse of about half-a- 
dozen pounds, that seemed to have in him 
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the spirit and fight of a dozen salmon. How 
he rushed and struggled, how he plunged and 
sulked, how he burrowed along the banks, and 
then ran out to the middle of the pool, and then 
threw himself into the air, with the line ap- 
parently but not really doubling up under him 
—all these things can only be understood by 
the fisherman who has played in a Highland 
stream a wild and powerful little grilse fresh in 
from the salt-water. And it was Sheila who held 
him captive — who humoured him when he 
sulked, and gently guided him away from 
dangerous places, and kept him well in hand 
when he tried to cross the current, until, at last, 
all the fierceness gone out of him, he let him- 
self be tenderly inveigled into the side of the 
pool, w^here Duncan, by a dexterous movement, 
surrounded him with network and placed his 
shining body among the bright green grass. 

But Ingram was not so overjoyed this time. 
He complimented Sheila in a friendly way; 
but he was rather grave, and obviously did not 
care for this business of fishing. And so Sheila, 
fancying that he was rather dull because he was 
not joining in the sport, proposed that he should 
walk back to the house with her, leaving Mr. 
Lavender with Duncan. And Ingram was quite 
ready to do so. 
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But Lavender protested that he cared very 
little for salmon-fishing. He suggested that 
they should all go back together. The sun 
was killing the wind ; and soon the pools would 
be as clear as glass. Had they not better try in 
the afternoon, when perhaps the breeze would 
freshen? And so they walked back to the 
house. 

On the garden-seat a book lay open. It was 
Mr. Mill's "Essay on Liberty;" and it had 
evidently been left there by Mr. Mackenzie — 
perhaps, who knows, to hint to his friends from 
the South that he was familiar with the problems 
of the age ? Lavender winked to Ingram ; but 
somehow his companion seemed in no humour 
for a joke. 

They had luncheon then ; and after luncheon, 
Ingram touched Lavender on the shoulder and 
said— 

" I want to have a word with you privately. 
Let's walk down to the shore.'* 

And so they did; and when they had got 
some little distance from the house, Ingram 
said — f 

"Look here, Lavender. I mean to be frank 
with you. I don't think it fair that you should 
try to drag Sheila Mackenzie into a flirtation. I 
knew you would fall in love with her — ^for a 
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week or two; that does not matter — it harms 
no one. But I never thought of the chance of 
her being led into such a thing; for what is 
a mere passing amusement to you, would be a 
very serious thing to her." 

"Well?'' 

**Well? Is not that enough? Do you 
think it fair to take advantage of this girl's 
ignorance of the world ? '' 

Lavender stopped in the middle of the path 
and said — 

" This may be as well settled at once. You 
have talked of flirtation and all that sort of thing. 
You may regard it as you please ; but before I 
leave this island I mean to ask Sheila Mackenzie 
to be my wife." 

" Why, you are mad ! " cried Ingram, amazed 
to see that the young man was perfectly serious. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

"Do you mean to say," continued Ingram, 
"that, even supposing Sheila would consent — 
which is impossible — ^you would try to take away 
that girl from her father ? " 

"Girls must leave their fathers some time or 
other," said Lavender, somewhat sullenly. 

" Not unless they are asked." 

" Oh, well, they are sure to be asked, and 
they are sure to go. If their mothers had not 
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done so before them, where would they be? It*s 
all very well for you to talk about it and argue it 
out, as a theory ; but I know what the facts of 
the case are, and what any man in my position 
would do ; and I know that I am careless of any 
consequences so long as I can secure her for my 
wife." 

" Apparently you are — careless of any conse- 
quences to herself or those about her." 

" But what is your objection, Ingram ? " said 
the young man, suddenly abandoning his defiant 
manner ; " why should you object ? Do you 
think I would make a bad husband to the 
woman I married?" 

" I believe nothing of the sort. I believe you 
would make a very good husband, if you were 
to marry a woman whom you knew something 
about, and whom you had really learned to love 
and respect through your knowledge of her. I 
tell you, you know nothing about Sheila Mac- 
kenzie as yet. If you were to marry her to- 
morrow, you would discover in six months she 
was a woman wholly different from what you 
had expected.^' 

" Very well, then," said Lavender, with a 
laugh, " you can't deny this : you think so 
much of her, that the real woman I would dis- 
cover must be better than the one I imagine; 
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and so you don't expect I shall be disap- 
pointed ? ' ' 

" Tf you marry Sheila Mackenzie, you will be 
disappointed — not through her fault, but your 
own. Why, a more preposterous notion never 
entered into a man's head. She knows nothing 
of your friends or your ways of life ; you know 
nothing of hers. She would be miserable in 
London, even if you could persuade her father to 
go with her, which is the most unlikely thing in 
the world. Do give up this foolish idea, like a 
good fellow — and do it before Sheila is dragged 
into a flirtation that may have the most serious 
consequences to her." 

Lavender would not promise ; but all that 
afternoon various resolutions and emotions were 
struggUng within him for mastery, insomuch 
that Duncan could not understand the blundering 
way in which he whipped the pools. Mackenzie, 
Sheila, and Ingram had gone off to pay a visit to 
an old crone who lived in a neighbouring island, 
and in whom Ingram had been much interested 
& few years before ; so that Lavender had an 
opportunity of practising the art of salmon-fishing 
without interruptions. But all the skill he had 
shown in the morning seemed to have deserted 
him ; and at last he gave the rod to Duncan, and, 
sitting down on a top -coat flung on the wet 
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heather, indolently watched the gillie's opera- 
tions. 

Should he at once fly from tem|)tation, and 
return to London ? Would it not be heroic to 
leave this old man in possession of his only 
daughter? Sheila would never know of the 
sacrifice; but what of that? It might be for 
her happiness that he should go. 

But when a young man is in love, or fancies 
himself in love, with a young girl, it is hard for 
him to persuade himself that anybody else can 
make her as happy as he might. Who could be 
so tender to her, so watchful over her, as himself ? 
He does not reflect that her parents have had the 
experience of years in taking care of her, while 
he would be a mere novice at the business. The 
pleasure with which he regards the prospect of 
being constantly with her he transfers to her, and 
she seems to demand it of him as a duty that he 
should confer upon her this new happiness. 

Lavender met Sheila in the evening, and he 
was yet undecided. Sometimes he fancied, 
when their eyes met unexpectedly, that there was 
something wistful as well as friendly in her look : 
was she, too, dreaming of the vague possibilities of 
the future ? This was strange, too — that after each 
of those little chance reveries she seemed to be 
moved by a resolution to be more than usually 
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affectionate towards her father, and would go round 
the table and place her hand on his shoulder, and 
talk to him. Perhaps these things were but delu- 
sions begotten of his own imaginings; but the pos- 
sibility of their being real agitated him not a little, 
and he scarcely dared to think w^hat might follow. 

That evening Sheila sang, and all his half- 
formed resolutions vanished into air; He sat in 
a corner of the curious, dimly -lit, and old-fashioned 
chamber, and, lying back in the chair, abandoned 
himself to dreams as Sheila sang the mystic songs 
of the northern coasts. There was something 
strangely suggestive of the sea in the room itself ; 
and all her songs were of the sea. It was a 
smaller room than the big apartment in which 
they had dined ; and it was filled with curiosities 
from distant shores and with the strange captures 
made by the Borva fishermen. Everywhere, too, 
were the trophies of Mackenzie's skill with rod 
and rifle. Deer's horns, seal-skins, stuffed birds, 
salmon in glass cases, masses of coral, enormous 
shells, and a thousand similar things made the 
little drawing-room a sort of grotto ; but it was 
a grotto within hearing of the sound of the sea, 
and there was no musty atmosphere in a room 
that was open all day to the cold winds of the 
Atlantic. 

With a smoking tumbler of whiskey and water 
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before him, the King of Borva sat at the table, 
poring over a large volume containing plans for 
bridges. Ingram was seated at the piano, in 
continual consultation with Sheila about her 
songs. Lavender, in this dusky corner, lay and 
listened, with all sorts of fancies crowding in upon 
him as Sheila sang of the sad and wild legends 
of her home. Was it by chance, then, he asked 
himself, that these songs seemed so frequently to 
be the lamentation of a Highland girl for a fair- 
haired lover beyond the sea ? First of all she sang 
the *' Wail of Dunevegan,^' and how strangely 
her voice thrilled with the sadness of the song — 

" Mom, oh mantle thy smiles of gladness ! 
Night, oh come with thy clouds of sadness ! 
Earth, thy pleasures to me seem madness ! 
Macleod, my leal love, since thou art gone. 

Dunevegan oh ! Duue vegan oh ! 

Dunevegan ! Dunevegan ! *' 

It was as in a dream that he heard Ingram talk- 
ing in a matter-of-fact way about the various airs, 
and asking the meaning of certain lines of Gaelic 
to compare them with the stiff and old-fashioned 
phrases of the translation. Surely this girl must 
have sat by the shore and waited for her absent 
lover, or how could she sing with such feeling ? 

" Say, my love, why didst thou tarry, 
Far over the deep sea ? 
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Knew'st thon not mj heart was weaiy, 
Heard*8t thon not how I sighed for thee t ^ 

Did no light wind bear my wild despair 
Ear oyer the deep sea t " 

He could imagine that beautiful face grown pale 
and wild with anguish. And then, ^me day, as 
she went along the lonely island, with aU the light 
of hope gone out of her eyes, and with no more 
wistful glances cast across the desolate sea, might 
not the fair-haired lover come at last, and leap 
ashore to clasp her in his arms, and hide the 
wonder-stricken eyes and the glad face in his 
bosom ? But Sheila sang of no such meeting. 
The girl was always alone ; her lover gone away 
from her across the sea or into the wilds. 

'' Oh long on the mountain he tarries, he tarries ; 

TVli J tarries the youth with the bright yeUow hair t 
Oh long on the mountain he tarries, he tarries, 

Why seeks he the hill when his flock is not there t '* 

— ^that was what he heard her sing, until it seemed 
to him that her singing was a cry to be taken 
away from these melancholy surroundings of sea 
and shore, and carried to the secure and comfort- 
able South, to be cherished, and tended, and 
loved. Why should this girl be left to live a 
cruel life up in these wilds, and to go through 
the world without knowing anything of the happy 
existence that might have been hers? It was 
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well for harder and stronger natures to withstand 
the buflFetings of wind and rain, and to be indif- 
ferent to the melancholy influence of the lonely 
sea, and the darkness of the northern winters ; 
but for her — for this beautiful, sensitive, tender- 
hearted girl — surely some other and gentler fate 
was in store. What he, at least, could do, he 
would. He would lay his life at her feet ; and 
if she chose to go away from this bleak and cruel 
home to the sunnier South, would not he devote 
himself, as never a man had given himself to a 
woman before, to the constant duty of enriching 
her life with all the treasures of admiration, and 
respect, and love ? 

It was getting late, and presently Sheila re- 
tired. As she bade " Good-night " to him, La- 
vender fancied her manner was a little less frank 
towards him than usual, and her eyes were cast 
down. All the light of the room seemed to go 
with her when she went. 

Mackenzie mixed another tumbler of toddy, 
and began to expound to Ingram his views upon 
deer-forests and sheep-farms. Ingram lit a cigar, 
stretched out his legs, and proceeded to listen 
with much complacent attention. As for 
Lavender, he sat a while, hearing vaguely the 
sounds of his companions* voices ; and then, 
saying he was a trifle tired, he left and went to 
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his own room. The moon was then shining 
clearly over Suainabhal, and a pathway of gUm- 
mering Ught lay across Loch Roag. 

He went to bed, but not to sleep. He had 
resolved to ask Sheila Mackenzie to be his wife ; 
and a thousand conjectures &s to the future were 
floating about his imagination. In the first 
place, would she listen to his prayer ? She knew 
nothing of him beyond what she might have 
heard from Ingram. If she were to ask more, 
how could Ingram know of the seriousness of 
the new emotions and resolutions which this 
brief visit to Lewis had crowded in on his 
friend? He had had no opportunity, during 
their friendly talking, of revealing to her what 
he thought of herself; but might she not have 
guessed it? Then her father — what action 
might not this determined old man take in the 
matter ? Would his love for his daughter prompt 
him to consider her happiness alone ? All these 
things, however, were mere preliminaries ; and 
the imagination of the young man soon overleapt * 
them. He began to draw pictmres of Sheila as 
his wife — in their London home, among his 
friends, at Hastings, at Ascot, in Hyde Park. 
What would people say of the beautiful Sea- 
Princess vrith the proud air, the fearless eyes, 
and the gentle and musical voice ? Hour after 
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hour he lay, and could not sleep — a fever of anti- 
cipation, of fear, and of hope combined, seemed 
to stir in his blood and throb in his brain. At 
last, in a paroxysm of unrest, he rose, hastily 
dressed himself, stole downstairs, and made his 
way out into the cool air of the night. 

It could not be the coming dawn that revealed 
to him the outlines of the shore, and the moun- 
tains, and the loch? The moon had already 
sunk in the south-west ; not from her came that 
strange clearness by which all these objects were 
defined. Then the young man bethought him 
of what Sheila had said of the twilight in these 
latitudes ; and, turning to the north, he saw there 
a pale glow which looked as if it were the last 
ftiint traces of some former sunset. All over the 
rest of the heavens something of the* same me- 
tallic clearness reigned, so that the stars were 
pale, and a grey hue lay over the sea, and over 
the island, the white bays, the black rocks, and 
the valleys, in which lay a scarcely perceptible 
mist. 

He left the house and went vaguely down to 
the sea. The cold air, scented strongly with the 
sea-weed, blew about him, and was sweet and 
fresh on the lips and the forehead. How strange 
was the monotonous sound of the waves — mourn- 
ful and distant, like the sound in a sea-shell! 
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That alone spoke in the awful stillness of tlie 
night; and it seemed to be telling of those 
things which the silent stars and the silent hills 
had looked down on for ages and ages. Did 
Sheila really love this terrible thing, with its 
strange voice talking in the night, or did she not 
secretly dread it, and shudder at it, when she 
sang of all that old sadness ? There was ring- 
ing in his ears the " Wail of Dunevegan," as he 
listened for a while to the melancholy plashing of 
the waves all around the lonely shores; and there 
was a cry of "Dunevegan, oh ! Dunevegan, oh!'' 
weaving itself curiously with those wild pictures 
of Sheila in London which were still floating 
before his imagination. 

He walked away around the coast, seeing 
almost nothing of the objects around him, but 
conscious of the solemn majesty of the moun- 
tains and the stillness of the throbbing stars. 
He could have called aloud, " Sheila ! Sheila ! ^' 
but that all the place seemed associated with her 
presence ; and might he not turn suddenly to 
find her figure standing by him, with her fa^e 
grown wild and pale as it was in the ballad, and 
a piteous and awful look in her eye ? Did the 
figure accuse him? He scarcely dared look 
round, lest there should be a phantom Sheila 
appealing to him for compassion, and complaining 
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against him with her speechless eyes for a wrong 
that he could not understand. He fled from her, 
but he knew she was there ; and all the love in 
his heart went out to her as if beseeching her to 
go away, and forsake him, and forgive him the 
injury of which she seemed to accuse him. 
What wrong had he done her that he should be 
haunted by this spectre, that did not threaten 
but only looked piteously towards him, with eyes 
full of entreaty and pain ?. 

He left the shore, and blindly made his way 

up to the pasture-land above, careless whither he 

went. He knew not how long he had been 

away from the house ; but here was a small 

fresh-water lake set round about with rushes, 

and far over there in the east lay a glimmer of 

the channels betweeen Borva and Lewis. But 

soon there was another light in the east, high 

over the low mists that lay along the land. A 

pale blue-grey arose in the cloudless sky, and the 

stars went out one by one. The mists were seen 

to lie in thicker folds along the desolate valleys. 

Then a faintly yellow whiteness stole up into the 

sky, and broadened and widened, and behold ! 

the little moorland loch caught a reflection of 

the glare, and there was a streak of crimson here 

and there on the dark-blue surface of the water. 

Loch Roag began tp brighten. Suainabhal was 
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touched with rose-red on its eastern slopes. The 
Atlantic seemed to rise out of its purple sleep 
with the new light of a new dawn ; and then there 
was a chirruping of birds over the heath, and the 
first shafts of the sunlight ran along the surface 
of the sea, and lit up the white wavelets that 
were breaking on the beach. The new day 
struck upon him with a strange sense of wonder. 
Where was he ? Whither had gone the wild 
visions of the night, the feverish dread, the 
horrible forebodings ? The strong mental emo- 
tion that had driven him out now produced its 
natural reaction ; he looked about in a dazed 
fashion at the revelation of light around him, 
and felt himself trembling with weakness. 
Slowly, blindly, and hopelessly, he set to walk 
back across the island, with the sunlight of the 
fresh morning calling into life ten thousand 
audible things of the moorland around him. 

And who was this who stood at the porch of 
the house in the clear sunshine ? Not the pale 
and ghastly creature who had haunted him during 
those wild hours; but Sheila herself, singing 
some snatches of a song, and engaged in 
watering the two bushes of sweet-brier at the 
gate. How bright, and roseate, and happy she 
looked — with the fine colour of her face lit up 
by the fresh sunlight j and the brisk breeze from 
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the sea stirring now and again the loose masses 
of her hair. Haggard and faint as he was, he 
would have startled her if he had gone up to her 
then. He dared not approach her. He waited 
until she had gone round to the gable of the 
house, to water the plants there ; and then he 
stole into the house, and upstairs, and threw 
himself upon the bed. And outside he still 
heard Sheila singing lightly to herself, as she 
went about her ordinary duties, little thinking in 
how strange and wild a drama her wraith had 
that night taken part. 
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AT BARVAS BRIDGE. 



Vert soon, indeed, Ingram began to see that 
his friend had spoken to him quite frankly ; and 
that he was really bent on asking Sheila to 
become his wife. Ingram contemplated this 
prospect with some dismay, and with some 
vague consciousness that he was himself respon- 
sible for what he could not help regarding as 
a disaster. He had half expected that Frank 
Lavender would, in his ordinary fashion, fall iii 
love with Sheila — for about a fortnight. He 
had joked him about it even before they came 
within sight of Sheila's home. He had listened 
with a grim humour to Lavender's outbursts of 
admiration, and only asked himself how many 
times he had heard the same phrases before. 
But now things were looking more serious ; for 
the young man had thrown himself into the pro- 
secution of his new project with all the generous 
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poetic enthusiasm of a highly impulsive nature. 
Ingram saw that everything a young man could 
do to win the heart of a young girl Lavender 
would do; and nature had dowered him richly 
with various means of fascination. Most dan- 
gerous of all of these was a gift of sincerity that 
deceived himself. He could assume an opinion, or 
express an emotion, at will, with such a genuine 
fervour that he himself forgot how recently hi 
had acquired it, and was able to convince his 
companion for the moment that it was a revela- 
tion of his inmost soul. It was this charm of 
impetuous sincerity which had fascinated Ingram 
himself years before, and made him cultivate the 
acquaintance of a young man whom he at first 
regarded as a somewhat facile, talkative, and 
histrionic person. Ingram perceived, for example, 
that young Lavender had so little regard for 
public affairs that he would have been quite 
content to see our Indian Empire go for the 
sake of eliciting a sarcasm from Lord Westbury ; 
but, at the same time, if you had appealed to 
his nobler instincts, and placed before him the 
condition of a certain populace sufiering from 
starvation, he would have done all in his power 
to aid them ; he would have written letters to 
the newspapers, would have headed subscrip- 
tions, and would have ended by believing that 
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he had been the constant friend of the people 
of India throughout his life, and was bonnd to 
stick to them to the end of it. 

As often as not Lavender borrowed his fancies 
and opinions from Edward Ingram himself, who 
was amused and gratified at the same time to 
find his humdrum notions receive a dozen new 
lignts and colours when transferred to the warmer 
atmosphere of his friend's imagination. Ingram 
would even consent to receive from his younger 
companion advice, impetuously urged and richly 
ilhistrated, which he had himself offered, in 
simpler terms, months before. At this very 
moment he could see that much of Lavender's 
romantic conceptions of Sheila's character was 
only an exaggeration of some passing hints he, 
Ingram, had dropped as the Clansman was 
steaming into Stomoway. But then they were 
ever so much more beautiful. Ingram held to 
his conviction that he himself was a distinctly 
commonplace person. He had grown reconciled 
to the ordinary grooves of life. But young 
Lavender was not commonplace — ^he fancied he 
could see in him an occasional flash of some- 
thing that looked like genius ; and many and 
many a time, in regarding the bnUiant and 
facile powers, the generous impulses, and the 
occasional ambitions of his companion, he won- 
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dered whether these would ever lead to anything 
in the way of production, or even of consolidation 
of character, or whether they would merely re- 
main the passing sensations of an indifiFerent 
idler. Sometimes, indeed, he devoutly wished 
that Lavender had been born a stonemason. 

But all these pleasant and graceful qualities 
which had made the young man an agreeable 
companion were a serious danger now ; for was 
it not but too probable that Sheila, accustomed 
to the rude and homely ways of the islanders, 
would be attracted, and pleased, and fascinated 
by one who had about him so much of a soft 
and southern brightness with which she was 
wholly unfamiliar ? This open-hearted frankness 
of his placed all his best qualities in the sunshine, 
as it were ; she could not fail to see the singular 
modesty and courtesy of his bearing towards 
women, his gentle manners, his light-heartedness, 
his passionate admiration of the self-sacrifice of 
others, and his sympathy with their sufferings. 
Ingram would not have minded much if Lavender 
alone had been concerned in the dilemma now 
growing imminent ; he would have left him to 
flounder out of it as he had got out of previous 
ones. But he had been surprised, and pained, 
and even frightened to detect in Sheila's manner 
some faint indications — so faint that he was 
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doubtfol what constroction to put on them— <^ 
a special interest in the yonng stranger whom he 
had biooght with him to Boira. 

What could he do in the matter, supposing 
his suspicions were correct? Caution Sheila? — 
it would be an insult. Warn Mackenzie ? — the 
King ot Bonra would flj into a passion with 
ereiybodj concerned, and bring endless humi- 
liation on his dau^ter, who had probably never 
dreamed of regarding Lavender except as a chance 
acquaintance. Insist upon Lavender going south 
at once? — that would meielj goad the young 
man into obstinacy. Insram found himself in a 
grievous diffi^afa^Tsay how moch of it 
was of his own creation. He had no selfish 
sentiments of his ovm to consult ; if it were to 
become evident thai the happiness of Sheila and 
of his friend depended on their manying each 
other, he was ready to forward such a project 
with all the influence at his command. But 
there were a hundred reasons why he should 
dread such a marriage. He had already men- 
tioned several of them to Lavender, in trying to 
dissuade the young man from his purpose. A 
few days had passed since then; and it was 
dear that Lavender had abandoned all notion of 
fulfilling those lesolutions he had vaguely formed. 
But the more that Ingram thought over the 
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matter, and the further he recalled all the ancient 
proverbs and stories about the fate of inter- 
meddlers, the more evident it became to him 
that he could take no immediate action in the 
affair. He would trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents to save Sheila from what he considered a 
disastrous fate. Perhaps Lavender would repent. 
Perhaps Mackenzie, continually on the watch for 
small secrets, would discover something, and bid 
his daughter stay in Borva while his guests pro- 
ceeded on their tour through Lewis. In any 
case, it was not at all certain that Lavender 
would be successful in his suit. Was the heart 
of a proud-spirited, intelligent, and busily* 
occupied girl to be won in a matter of three 
weeks or a month ? Lavender would go south, 
and no more would be heard of it. 

This tour round the island of Lewis, however, 
was not likely to favour much any such easy 
escape from the difficulty. On a certain morn- 
ing the larger of Mr. Mackenzie's boats carried 
the holiday party away from Borva ; and even at 
this early stage — as they sat in the stern of the 
heavy craft — Lavender had arrogated to himself 
the exclusive right of waiting upon Sheila. He 
had constituted himself her companion in all 
their excursions about Borva which they had 
undertaken; and now, on this longer journey. 
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ihey were to be once more tlirovm together. It 
did seem, a little hard that Ingram should be 
relegated to Mackenzie and his theories d[ 
gOTemment; but did he not profess to prefer 
that? like most men who haTe got beyond 
five-and-thirty, he was rather proud of consider- 
ing himself an obser?er of life. He stood aside 
as a spectator; and let other people, engaged in 
all manner of eager pursuits, pass before him for 
review. Towards young folks, indeed, he assumed 
a good-naturedly paternal air, as if they were but 
as shy-faced children to be humoured. Were not 
their love-affairs a pretty spectacle ? As for him- 
self, he was far beyond all that. The illusions ci 
love-making, the devotion, and ambiticm, and 
dreams of courtship, were no longer possible to 
him ; but did they not constitute on the whole a 
beautiM and charming study, that had about it 
at times some little touches of pathos ? At odd 
moments, when he saw Sheila and Lavender 
walking together in the evening, he was himself 
half inclined to wish that something might come 
of the young man's determination. It would 
be 80 pleasant to play the part of a friendly 
counsellor, to humour the follies of the young 
folks, to make jokes at their expense, and 
then, in the midst of their embarrassment 
and resentment, to go forward, and pet them 
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a little, and assure them of a real and earnest 
sympathy. 

" Yom* time is to come/^ Lavender said to him 
suddenly, after he had been exhibiting some of 
his paternal forbearance and consideration ; " you 
will get a dreadful twist some day, my boy. You 
have been doing nothing but dreaming about 
women ; but some day or other you will wake 
up to find yourself captured and fascinated beyond 
anything you have ever seen in other people, and 
then you will discover what a desperately real 
thing it is." 

Ingram had a misty impression that he had 
heard something like this before. Had he not 
given Lavender some warning of the same kind ? 
But he was so much accustomed to hear those 
vague repetitions of his own remarks — and was, 
on the w^hole, so well pleased to think that his 
commonplace notions should take root and 
flourish in this goodly soil — that he never thought 
of asking Lavender to quote his authority for 
those profound observations on men and things. 

" Now, Miss Mackenzie," said the young man, 
as the big boat was drawing near to Callernish, 
" what is to be our first sketch in Lewis ? " 

'*The Callernish stones, of course," said Mac- 
kenzie himself; **it iss more than one hass come 
to the Lewis to see the Callernish stones." 
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Lavender had promised to the King of Borva 
a series of water-colour drawings of Lewis, and 
Sheik was to choose the subjects from day to 
day. Mackenzie was gratified by this proposal, 
and accepted it with much magnanimity; but 
Sheila knew that, before the. oflTer was made. 
Lavender had come to her and asked her if she 
cared about sketches, and whether he might be 
allowed to take a few on this journey and present 
them to her. She was very grateful ; but sug- 
gested that it might please her papa if they were 
given to him. Would she superintend them, 
then, and choose the topics for illustration ? Yes, 
she would do that ; and so the young man was 
furnished with a roving commission. 

He brought her a little sepia sketch of Borva- 
bost, its huts, its bay, and its upturned boats on 
the beach. Sheila's expressions of praise — the 
admiration and pleasure that shone in her eyes — 
would have turned any young man's head. But 
her papa looked at the picture with a critical eye, 
and remarked — 

" Oh yes, it is ferry good — ^but it is not the 
colour of Loch Roag at all. It is the colour of a 
river when there is a flood of rain — I have neflFer at 
all seen Loch Koag a brown colour — ^neflfer at all" 

It was clear, then, that the subsequent sketches 
could not be taken in sepia; and so Lavender 
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proposed to make a series of pencil drawings, 
which could be washed in with colour afterwards. 
There was one subject, indeed, which, since his 
arrival in Lewis, he had tried to fix on paper by 
every conceivable means in his power — and that 
was Sheila herself. He had spoiled innumerable 
sheets of paper in trying to get some likeness o^ 
her which would satisfy himself; but all his usual 
skill seemed somehow to have gone from him. 
He could not understand it. In ordii;iary cir- 
cumstances, he could have traced in a dozen lines 
a portrait that would at least have shown a super- 
ficial likeness — he could have multiplied portraits 
by the dozen of old Mackenzie, or Ingram, or 
Duncan — ^but here he seemed to fail utterly. 
He invited no criticism, certainly. These efiForts 
were made in his own room ; and he asked no 
one's opinion as to the likeness. He could, in- 
deed, certify to himself that the drawing of the 
features was correct enough. There was the 
sweet and placid forehead, with its low masses of 
dark hair ; there the short upper lip, the finely- 
carved mouth, the beautifully-rounded chin and 
throat; and there the frank, clear, proud eyes, 
with their long lashes and highly-curved eye- 
brows. Sometimes, too, a touch of colour added 
warmth to the complexion, put a glimmer of the 
blue sea beneath the long black eyelashes, and 
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drew a thread of scarlet roand the white neck 
But was this Sheila ? Could he take this sheet 
of paper to his friends in London^ and say — Here 
is the magical Princess whom I hope to bring to 
you from the North, with all the glamour of the 
sea around her ? He felt instinctively that there 
would be an awkward pause. The people would 
praise the handsome, frank, courageous head, 
and look upon the bit of red ribbon round the 
neck as an effective artistic touch. They would 
hand him back the paper with a compliment; 
and he would find himself in an agony of unrest 
because they had misunderstood the portrait, and 
seen nothing of the wonder that encompassed 
this Highland girl as if with a garment of mystery 
and dreams. 

So he tore up portrait after portrait— more 
than one of which would have startled Ingram 
by its truth ; and then, to prove to himself that 
he was not growing mad, he resolved to try a 
portrait of some other person. He drew a head 
of old Mackenzie in chalk ; and was amazed with 
the rapidity and facility with which he executed 
the task. There could be no doubt as to the 
success of the likeness nor as to the effect of the 
picture. The King of Borva, with his heavy eye- 
brows, his aquiline nose, his keen grey eyes, and 
flowing beard, offered a fine subject ; and there 
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was something really royal, and massive, and 
noble in the head that Lavender, well satisfied 
with his work, took downstairs one evening. 
Sheila was alone in the drawing-room, turning 
over some music. 

"Miss Mackenzie,^' he said, rather kindly, 
" would you look at this ? " 

Sheila turned round, and the sudden hght of 
pleasure that leapt to her face was all the praise 
and all the assurance he wanted. But he had 
more than that. The girl was grateful to him 
beyond all the words she could utter, and when 
he asked her if she would accept the picture, she 
thanked him by taking his hand for a moment, 
and then she left the room to call in Ingram and 
her father. All the evening there was a singular 
look of happiness on her face. When she met 
Lavender's eyes with hers, there was a frank and 
friendly look of gratitude ready to reward him. 
When had he earned so much before by a simple 
sketch? Many and many a portrait, carefully 
executed and elaborately framed, had he presented 
to his lady-friends in London, to receive from 
them a pretty note and a few words of thanks 
when next he called. Here, with a rough chalk 
sketch, he had awakened an amount of gratitude 
that almost surprised him in the most beautiful 
and tender soul in the world ; and had not this 
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princess among women taken his hand for a 
moment, as a childlike way of expressing her 
thanks, while her eyes spoke more than her lips ? 
And the more he looked at those eyes, the more 
he grew to despair of ever being able to put down 
the magic of them in lines and colours. 

At length Duncan got the boat into the small 
creek at Callernish; and the party got out on 
the shore. As they were going up the steep path 
leading to the plain above, a young girl met them, 
who looked at them in rather a strange way. She 
had a fair, pretty, wondering face, with singularly 
high eyebrows, and clear, light blue eyes. 

" How are you, Eilean ? " said Mackenzie, as 
he passed on with Ingram. 

But Sheila, on making the same inquiry, shook 
hands with the girl, who smiled in a confidential 
way, and, coming quite close, nodded, and pointed 
down to the water's edge. 

" Have you seen them to-day, Eilean ? '' said 
Sheila, still holding the girl by the hands, and 
looking at the fair, pretty, strange face. 

** It wass sa day before yesterday," she an- 
swered, in a whisper, while a pleased smile* 
appeared on her face, "and sey will be here 
sa night.'* 

** Good-bye, Eilean ; take care you don't stay 
out at night and catch cold, you know/' said 
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Shefla ; and then, with another little nod and a 
smile, the young girl went down the path. 

** It is Eilean-of-the-Ghosts, as they call her/' 
said Sheila to Lavender as they went on ; " the 
poor thing fancies she sees little people about the 
rocks, and watches for them. But she is very 
good and quiet, and she is not afraid of them, 
and she does no harm to anyone. She does not 
belong to the Lewis ; I think she is from Jura ; 
but she sometimes comes to pay us a visit at 
Borva, and my papa is very kind to her." 

" Mr. Ingram does not appear to know her ; I 
thought he was acquainted with everyone in the 
island,'* said Lavender. 

" She was not here when he has been in the 
Lewis before,'' said Sheila ; " but Eilean does not 
like to speak to strangers, and I do not think you 
could get her to speak to you if you tried." 

Lavender had paid but little attention to the 
** false men" of Callernish when first he saw 
them ; but now he approached the long lines of 
big stones up on this lonely plateau with a new 
interest. For Sheila had tdked to him about 
them many a time in Borva ; and had asked his 
opinion about their origin and their age. Was 
the central circle of stones an altar, with the other 
series marking the approaches to it ? Or was it 
the grave of some great chieftain, with the re- 
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maining stones indicating the graves of his re- 
lations and friends ? Or was it the commemora- 
tion of some battle in olden times, or the record 
of astronomical or geometrical discoveries, or a 
temple once devoted to serpent- worship, or what ? 
Lavender, who knew absolutely nothing at all 
about the matter, was probably as well qualified 
as anybody else to answer those questions ; but 
he forbore. The interest, however, that Sheila 
showed in such things he very rapidly acquired. 
When he came to see the rows of stoned a second 
time, he was much impressed by their position on 
this bit of hill overlooking the sea. He sat down 
on his camp-stool with the determination that, 
although he could not satisfy Sheila's wistful 
questions, he would present her with some little 
sketch of these monuments and their surround- 
ings, which might catch up something of the 
mysterious loneliness of the scene. 

He would not, of course, have the picture as it 
then presented itself. The sun was glowing on 
the grass around him^ and lighting up the tall 
grey pillars of stone with a cheerful radiance. 
Over there the waters of Loch Roag were bright 
and blue ; and beyond the lake the undulations 
of moorland were green and beautiful, and the 
mountains in the south grown pale as silver in 
the heat. Here was a pretty young lady, in a 
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rough blue travelling dress, and a hat and feather, 
who was engaged in picking up wild-flowers from 
the warm heath. There was a gentleman from 
the office of the Board of Trade, who was sitting 
on the grass, nursing his knees, and whistling. 
From time to time the chief figure in the fore- 
ground was an elderly gentleman, who evidently 
expected that he was going to be put into the 
picture, and who was occasionally dropping a 
cautious hint that he did not always wear this 
rough-and-ready sailor's costume. Mackenzie 
was also most anxious to point out to the artist 
the names of the hills and districts lying to the 
south of Loch Roag ; apparently with the hope 
that the sketch would have a certain topographi- 
cal interest for future visitors. 

No; Lavender was content at that moment. to 
take down the outlines of the great stones, and 
the configuration of lake and hill beyond ; but 
by and by, he would give another sort of atmo- 
sphere to this wild scene. He would have rain 
and darkness spread over the island, with the low 
hills in the south grown desolate and remote, and 
the waters of the sea covered with gloom. No 
human figure should be visible on this remote 
plain, where these strange memorials had stood 
for centuries, exposed to western gales, and the 
stillness of the winter nights, and the awful silence 
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of the stars. Would not Sheila, at least, under- 
stand the bleakness and desolation of the picture ? 
Of course her father would like to have every- 
thing blue and green. He seemed a little dis- 
appointed when it was clear that no distant 
glimpse of Borva could be introduced into the 
sketch. But Sheila's imagination would be cap- 
tured by this sombre picture ; and perhaps, by 
and by, in some other land, amid fairer scenes 
and in a more generous climate, she might be 
less inclined to hunger for the dark and melan- 
choly North when she looked on this record of 
its gloom and its sadness. 

** Iss he going to put any people in the pic- 
tures ? " said Mackenzie, in a confidential whisper 
to Ingram. 

Ingram got up from the grass, and said, with 
a vawn — 

" I don't know. If he does, it will be after- 
wards. Suppose we go along to the waggonette, 
and see if Duncan has brought everything up 
from the boat ? '' 

The old man seemed rather unwilling to be 
cut out of this particular sketch, but he went, 
nevertheless; and Sheila, seeing Mr. Lavender 
left alone, and thinking that not quite fair, went 
over to him, and asked if she might be permitted 
to see as much as he had done. 
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Lavender shut up the book. 

" No," he said with a laugh, " you shall see it 
to-night. I have sufficient memoranda to work 
something out of it by and by. Shall we have 
another look at the circle up there ? " 

He folded up and shouldered his camp-stool, 
and they walked to the point at which the long 
lines of the '* mourners " converged. Perhaps he 
was moved by a great antiquarian curiosity ; at 
all events, he showed a singular interest in the 
monuments, and talked to his companion about 
all the possible theories connected with such 
stones in a fashion that charmed her greatly. 
She was easily persuaded that the Callernish 
'' Fir-Bhreige " were the most interesting relics 
in the world. He had seen Stonehenge, but 
Stonehenge was too scattered to be impressive. 
There was more mystery about the means by 
which the inhabitants of a small island could have 
hewn, and carved, and erected these blocks ; there 
was, moreover, the mystery about the vanished 
population itself. Yes, he had been to Carnac 
also. He had driven down from Auray in a 
i*umbling old trap, his coachman being unable to 
talk French. He had seen the half-cultivated 
plain on which there were rows and rows of small 
stones, scarcely to be distinguished from the stone 
walls of the adjoining farms. What was there 
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impressive about such a sight, when you went 
into a house and paid a franc to be shown the 
gold ornaments picked up about the place ? Here, 
however, was a perfect series of those strange 
memorials, with the long lanes leading up to a 
circle, and the tallest of all the stones placed on 
the western side of the circle, perhaps as the head- 
stone of the buried chief. Look at the position, 
too — ^the silent hill, the waters of the sea-loch 
around it, and beyond that the desolation of miles 
of untenanted moorland. Sheila seemed pleased 
that her companion, after coming so far, should 
have found something worth looking at in the 
Lewis. 

" Does it not seem strange,'^ he said, suddenly, 
" to think of young folks of the present day 
picking up wild-flowers from among those old 
stones ? '' 

He was looking at a tiny bouquet which she 
had gathered. 

*' Will you take them ? '' she said, quite simply 
and naturally offering him the flowers. " They 
may remind you some time of Callernish.'' 

He took the flowers, and regarded them for 
a moment in silence ; and then he said gently — 

'* I do not think I shall want these to remind 
me of Callernish. I shall never forget our being 
here." 
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At this moment — perhaps fortunately — Dun- 
can appeared, and came along towards the young 
people with a basket in his hand. 

*' It wass Mr. Mackenzie will ask if ye will tek 
a glass o' whiskey, sir, and a bit o' bread and 
cheese. And he wass sayin^ there wass no hurry 
at all, and he will wait for you two hours, or half 
an hour whatever/^ 

" All right, Duncan ; go back and tell him I 
Ihave finished, and we shall be there directly. 
No, thank you, don't take out the whiskey — 
unless, Miss Mackenzie,'' added the young man, 
with a smile, " Duncan can persuade you." 

Duncan looked with amazement at the man 
who dared to joke about Miss Sheila taking 
whiskey; and, without waiting for any further 
commands, indignantly shut the hd of the basket, 
and walked off. 

" I wonder. Miss Mackenzie," said Lavender, 
as they went along the path and down the hill, 
" I wonder what you would say if I happened to 
call you Sheila by mistake." 

" I should be glad if you did that. Everyone 
calls me Sheila," said the girl, quietly enough. 

" You would not be vexed ? " he said, regard- 
ing her with a little surprise. 

** No, why should I be vexed ?" she answered, 
and she happened to look up, and he saw what 
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a clear light of sincerity there was shining in 
her eyes. 

'' May I then call you Sheila ? '' 

" Yes/' 

"But — but — " he said, with a timidity and 
embarrassment of which she showed no trace 
whatever, " but people might think it strange, 
you know — and yet I should greatly like to 
call you Sheila — only, not before other people, 
perhaps '' 

" But why not ? '^ she said, with her eyebrows 
just raised a little. " Why should you wish to 
call me Sheila at one time and not at the other ? 
It is no difference whatever — and everyone calls 
me Sheila." 

Lavender was a little disappointed. He had 
hoped, when she consented in so friendly a 
manner to his calling her by any name he chose, 
that he could have estabhshed this little arrange- 
ment, which would have had about it something 
of the nature of a personal confidence. Sheila 
would evidently have none of that. Was it that 
she was really so simple and frank in her ways 
that she did not understand why there should be 
such a difference, and what it might imply ; or 
was she well aware of everything he had been 
wishing, and able to assume this air of simplicity 
and ignorance with a perfect grace ? Ingram, 
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he reflected, would have said at once that to 
suspect Sheila of such duplicity was to insult 
her; but then Ingram was perhaps himself a 
trifle too easily imposed on, and he had notions 
about women — despite all his philosophical read- 
ing and such like — that a little more mingling 
in society might have caused him to alter. Frank 
Lavender confessed to himself that Sheila was 
either a miracle of ingenuousness or a thorough 
mistress of the art of assuming it. On the one 
hand, . he considered it almost impossible for a 
woman to be so ingenuous ; on the other hand, 
how could this girl have taught herself, in the 
solitude of a savage island, a species of his- 
triohicism which women in London circles strove 
for years to acquire and rarely acquired in any per- 
fection ? At all events, he said to himself, while 
he reserved his opinion on this point, he was not 
going to call Sheila Sheila before folks who would 
know what that meant. Mr. Mackenzie was evi- 
dently a most irascible old gentleman. Good- 
ness only knew what sort of law prevailed in 
these wild parts ; and to be seized at midnight 
by a couple of brawny fishermen — to be carried 

down to a projectirg ledge of rock ! Had 

not Ingram already hinted that Mackenzie would 
straightway throw into Loch Roag the man who 
should offer to carry away Sheila from him ? 
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But how could these doubts of Sheila's sincerity 
last? He sat opposite her in the waggonette, 
and the perfect truth of her face, of her frank 
eyes, and of her ready smile met him at every 
moment, whether he talked to her, or to Ingram, 
or listened to old Mackenzie, who turned from 
time to time from the driving of the horses to 
inform the stranger of what he saw around him. 
It was the most brilliant of mornings. The sun 
burned on the white road, on the green moor- 
land, on the grey-lichened rocks with their crimson 
patches of heather. As they drove by the curious 
convolutions of this rugged coast, the sea that lay 
beyond these recurring bays and points was of 
a windy green, with here and there a streak of 
white, and the fresh breeze blowing across to 
them tempered the fierce beat of the sun. How 
cool, too, were those little fresh-water lakes they 
passed — the clear blue and white of them stirred 
into wavelets that moved the reeds and left air- 
bubbles about the half-submerged stones. Were 
not those wild geese over there, flapping in the 
water with their huge wings, and taking no 
notice of the passing strangers ? Lavender had 
never seen this lonely coast in times of gloom, 
with those little lakes become sombre pools, and 
the outline of the rocks beyond lost in the driv- 
ing mist of the sea and the rain. It was alto- 
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gether a bright and beautiful world he had got 
into, and there was in it but one woman, beauti- 
ful beyond his dreams. To doubt her, was to 
doubt all women. When he looked at her he 
forgot the caution, and distrust, and sardonic 
self-complacency his southern training had given 
him. He believed ; and the world seemed to be 
filled with a new light. 

"That is Loch-na-muil^ne," Mackenzie was 
saying, '* and it iss the Loch of the Mill ; and 
over there that is Loch-a-Bhaile, and that iss the 
Loch of the Town ; but where iss the town now ? 
It wass many hundreds of years before there will 
be numbers of people in this place, and you will 
come to Dun Charlohhaidh^ which is a great castle, 
by and by. And what wass it will drive away the 
people, and leave the land to the moss, but that 
there wass no one to look after them ? * When 
the natives will leave Islay^ farewell to the peace 
of Scotland '> — that iss a good proverb. And if 
they have no one to mind them, they will go 
away altogether. And there is no people more 
obedient than the people of the Highlands — not 
anywhere ; for you know that we say, * Is it truth, 
as if you were speaking before kings ? ' And now 
there is the castle — and there wass many people 
living here when they could build that." 

It was, in truth, one of those circular forts, 
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the date of which has given rise to endless con- 
jecture and discussion. Perched up on a hill, it 
overlooked a number of deep and narrow valleys, 
that ran landward ; while the other side of the 
hill sloped down to the sea-shore. It was a 
striking object^ this tumbling mass of dark stones 
standing high over the green hollows, and over 
the light plain of the sea. Was there not here 
•material for another sketch for Sheila? While 
Lavender had gone away over the heights and 
hollows to choose his point of view, a rough-and- 
ready luncheon had been spread out in the 
waggonette ; and when he returned, perspiring 
and considerably blown, he found old Mackenzie 
measuring out equal portions of peat-water and 
whiskey, Duncan flicking the enormous " clegs '* 
from off the horses^ necks, Ingram trying to per- 
suade Sheila to have some sherry out of a flask 
he carried, and everybody in very good spirits 
over such an exciting event as a roadside luncheon 
on a summer forenoon. 

The King of Borva had by this time become 
excellent friends with the young stranger who had 
ventured into his dominions. When the old 
gentleman had sufficiently impressed on everybody 
that he had observed all necessary precaution in 
studying the character and inquiring into the 
antecedents of Lavender, he could not help con- 
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fessing to a sense of lightness and vivacity that 
the young man seemed to bring with him and 
shed around him. Nor was this matter of the 
sketches the only thing that had particularly 
recommended Lavender to the old man. Mac- 
kenzie had a most distinct dislike to Gaelic songs. 
He could not bear the monotonous melancholy 
of them. When Sheila, sitting by herself, would 
sing these strange old ballads of an evening, he 
would suddenly enter the room, probably find her 
eyes filled with tears, and then he would in his 
inmost heart devote the whole of Gaelic min- 
strelsy and all its authors to the infernal gods. 
Why should people be for ever saddening them- 
selves with the stories of other folks' misfortunes? 
It was bad enough for those poor people ; but 
they had borne their sorrows, and died, and were 
at peace. Surely it was better that we should 
have songs about ourselves — drinking or fighting, 
if you like, to keep up the spirits — to lighten 
the serious cares of life, and drown for a while 
the responsibility of looking after a whole popu- 
lation of poor, half-ignorant, unphilosophical 
creatures. 

** Look, now," he would say, speaking of his 
own tongue, " look at this teffle of a language ! 
It has no present tense to its verbs — the people 
they are always looking forward to a melancholy 
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fatare, or looking back to a melancholy past. 
In the name of Kott, hef we not got ourselves to 
live ? This day we live in is better than any 
day that wass before or iss to come, bekass it is 
here, and we are alive. And I will hef no more 
of these songs about crying, and crying, and 
crying! 

Now Sheila and Lavender, in their mutaal 
musical confidences, had at an early period dis- 
covered that each of them knew something of 
the older English duets, and forthwith they tried 
a few of them, to Mackenzie's extreme delight. 
Here, at last^ was a sort of music he could 
understand — ^none of your moanings of widows, 
and cries of luckless girls to the sea — ^but good 
common-sense songs, in which the lads kissed 
the lasses with a will, and had a good drink 
afterwards, and a dance on the green on their 
homeward way. ITiere was fun in those happy 
May-fields, and good health and briskness in the 
ale-house choruses, and throughout them all a 
prevailing cheerfulness and contentment with 
the conditions of life certain to recommend 
itself to the contemplative mind. Mackenzie 
never tired of hearing those simple ditties. He 
grew confidential with the young man ; and told 
him that those fine, cx)mmon-sense songs recalled 
pleasant scenes to him. He himself knew some- 
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thing of English village-life. When he had been 
lip to see the Great Exhibition, he had gone to 
visit a friend living in Brighton, and he had 
surveyed the country with an observant eye. 
He had renaarked several village-greens, with the 
May-poles standing here and there in front of 
the cottages, emblazoned with beautiful banners. 
He had, it is true, fancied that the May-pole 
should be in the centre of the green ; but the 
manner in which the waves of population swept 
here and there, swallowing up open spaces and 
so forth, would account to a philosophical person 
for the fact that the May -poles were now close to 
the village-shops. 

^^ Drink to me only with thine eyes,' hum- 
med the King of Borva to himself, as he sent 
the two little horses along the coast-road on 
this warm summer day. He had heard the 
song for the first time on the previous evening ; 
he had no voice to speak of ; he had missed the 
air, and these were all the words he remembered ; 
but it was a notable compliment all the same to 
the young man who had brought these pleasant 
tunes to the island. And so they drove on 
through the keen salt air, with the sea shining 
beside them, and the sky shining over them ; 
and in the afternoon they arrived at the small, 
remote, and solitary inn of Barvas, placed near 
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the confluence of several rivers that flow through 
Loch Barvas, or Barabhas, to the sea. Here 
they proposed to stop the night; so Lavender^ 
when his room had been assigned to him, begged 
to be left alone for an hour or two, that he 
might throw a little colour into his sketch of 
CaUemish. What was there to see at Barvas ? 
AVhy, nothing but the channels of the brown 
streams, some pasture-land, and a few huts, then 
the unfrequented lake, and beyond that some 
ridges of white sand, standing over the shingly 
beach of the sea. He would join them at 
dinner. Mackenzie protested in a mild way; 
he really wanted to see how the island was to be 
illustrated by the stranger. There was a greater 
protest, mingled with compassion and regret, in 
Sheila's eyes ; but the young man was firm. So 
they let him have his way, and gave him full 
possession of the common sitting-room, while 
they set off to visit the school, and the Free- 
Church manse, and what not in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Mackenzie had ordered dinner at eight, to 
show that he was familiar with the ways of 
civilized life; and when they returned at that 
hour, Lavender had two sketches finished. 

" Yes, they are very good," said Ingram, who 
was seldom enthusiastic about his friend's work. 
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But old Mackenzie was so vastly pleased with 
the picture which represented his native place in 
the brightest of sunshine and colours, that he 
forgot to assume a critical air. He said nothing 
against the rainy and desolate version of the 
scene that had been given to Sheila; it was 
good enough to please the child. But here was 
something brilliant, eflPective, cheerful; and he 
alarmed Lavender not a little by proposing to 
get one of the natives to carry this treasure, 
then and there, back to Borvabost. Both 
sketches were ultimately returned to his book ; 
and then Sheila helped him to remove his artistic 
apparatus from the table on which their plain 
and homely meal was to be placed. As she was 
about to follow her father and Ingram, who had 
left the room, she paused for a moment and said 
to Lavender, with a look of frank gratitude in 
her eyes — 

'* It is very good of you to have pleased my 
papa so much. I know when he is pleased, 
though he does not speak of it; and it is not 
often he will be so much pleased." 

" And you, Sheila ? " said the young man, un- 
conscious of the familiarity he was using, and 
only remembering that she had scarcely thanked 
him for the other sketch. 

" Well, there is nothing that will please me 
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SO much as to see him pleased/' she said, with 
a smile. 

He was about to open the door for her ; but 
he kept his hand on the handle, and said, 
earnestly enough — 

" But that is such a small matter — an hour's 
work. K you only knew how gladly I would 
live all my life here if only I could do you some 
greater service " 

She looked a little surprised, and then, for 
one brief second, reflected. English was not 
wholly familiar to her — ^perhaps she had failed 
to catch what he really meant. But at all events 
she said, gravely and simply — 

** You would soon tire of living here ; it is not 
always a holiday." 

And then, without lifting her eyes to his face, 
she turned to the door; and he opened it for 
her, and she was gone. 

It was about ten o'clock when they went out- 
side for their evening stroll ; and all the world 
had grown enchanted since they had seen it in 
the colours of the sunset. There was no night ; 
but a strange clearness over the sky and the 
earth, and down in the south the moon was 
rising over the Barvas hills. In the dark green 
meadows the cattle were still grazing. Voices 
of children could be heard in the far distance. 
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with the rumble of a cart coming through the 
silence, and the murmur of the streams flowing 
down to the loch. The loch itself lay like a line 
of dusky yellow in a darkened hollow near the 
sea, having caught on its surface the pale glow 
of the northern heavens, where the sun had 
gone down hours before. The air was warm, 
and yet fresh with the odours of the Atlantic ; 
and there was a scent of Dutch clover coming 
across from the sandy pastures nearer the coast. 
The huts of the small hamlet could but faintly 
be made out beyond the dark and low-lying 
pastures ; but a long, pale line of blue smoke 
lay in the motionless air, and the voices of the 
children told of open doors. Night after night, 
this same picture, with slight variations of posi- 
tion, had been placed before the stranger who 
had come to view these solitudes; and night 
after night it seemed to him to grow more 
beautiful. He could put down on paper the : 
outlines of an every-day landscape, and give 
them a dash of brilliant colour to look well on 
a wall ; but how to carry away, except in the 
memory, any impression of the strange lambent/ 
darkness, the tender hues, the loneliness and the 
pathos of those northern twilights ? 

They wialked down by the side of one of the^ 
streams towards the sea. But Sheila was not? 
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his companion on this occasion. Her father had 
laid hold of him, and was expounding to him 
the rights of capitalists and various other 
matters. But, by and by, Lavender drew his 
companion on to talk of Sheila's mother; and 
here, at least, Mackenzie was neither tedious nor 
ridiculous, nor unnecessarily garrulous. It was 
with a strange interest that the young man 
heard the elderly man talk of his courtship, his 
marriage, the character of his wife, and her 
goodness and beauty. Was it not Hke looking 
at a former Sheila; and would not this Sheila 
now walking before him go through the same 
tender experiences, and be iadmired, and loved, 
and petted by everybody as this other girl had 
been, who brought with her the charm of 
winning ways and a gentle nature into these 
rude wilds ? It was the first time he had heard 
Mackenzie speak of his wife, and it turned out 
to be the last ; but from that moment the older 
man had something of dignity in the eyes of 
this younger man, who had merely judged of 
him by his little foibles and eccentricities, and 
would have been ready to dismiss him con- 
temptuously as a buffoon. There was some- 
thing, then, behind that powerful face, with its 
deep-cut Knes, its heavy eyebrows, and piercing 
and sometimes sad eyes, besides a mere liking 
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for tricks of childish diplomacy? Lavender 
began to have some respect for Sheila's father ; 
and made a resolution to guard against the im- 
pertinence of humouring him too ostentatiously. 

Was it not hard, though, that Ingram, who 
M^as so cold and unimpressionable, who smiled 
at the notion of marrying, and who was probably 
enjoying his pipe quite as much as Sheila's 
familiar talk, should have the girl all to himself 
on this witching night? They reached the 
shores of the Atlantic. There was not a breath 
of wind coming in from the sea; but the air 
seemed even sweeter and cooler as they sat down 
on the great bank of shingle. Here and there 
birds were calling, and Sheila could distinguish 
each one of them. As the moon rose, a faint 
golden light began to tremble here and there on 
the waves, as if some subterranean caverns were 
lit up and sending to the surface faint and fitful 
rays of their splendour. Further along the 
coast the tall banks of sand grew white in the 
twilight ; and the outlines of the dark pasture- 
land behind grew more distinct. 

But when they rose to go back to Barvas, the 
moonlight bad grown full and clear; and the 
long and narrow loch had a pathway of gold 
across, stretching from the reeds and sedges of 
the one side to the reeds and sedges of the 
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other. And now Ingram had gone on to join 
Mackenzie, and Sheila walked behind with 
Lavender, and her face was pale and beautiful 
in the moonlight. 

" I shall be very sorry when I have to leave 
Lewis/' he said, as they walked along the path 
leading through the sand and the clover; and 
there could be no doubt that he felt the regret 
expressed in the words. 

" But it is no use to speak of leaving us yet," 
said Sheila, cheerfully ; "it is a long time before 
you will go away from the Lewis." 

" And I fancy I shall always think of the 
island just as it is now — with the moonlight 
over there, and a loch near, and you walking 
through the stillness. We have had so many 
evening walks like this.'* 

" You will make us very vain of our island," 
said the girl, with a smile, " if you will speak 
like that always to us. Is there no moonlight 
in England ? I have pictures of English scenery 
that will be far more beautiful than any we 
have here ; and if there is the moon here, it 
will be there too. Think of the pictures of 
the river Thames that my papa showed you 
last night " 

"Oh, but there is nothing like this in the 
South," said the young man, impetuously ; " I 
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do not believe there is in the world anything so 
beautiful as this. Sheila, what would you say if 
I resolved to come and live here always ? '* 

*'I should like that very much more than 
you would like it, perhaps,*' she said, with a 
bright laugh. 

'* That would please you better than for you 
to go always and live in England, would it 
not?'* 

" But that is impossible," she said. " My papa 
would never think of living in England."' 

For some time after he was silent. The two 
figures in front of them walked steadily on ; an 
occasional roar of laughter from the deep chest 
of Mackenzie startling the night air, and telling 
of Ingram's being in a communicative mood. 
At last Lavender said — 

''It seems to me so great a pity that you 
should live in this remote place, and have so 
little amusement and see so few people of tastes 
and education like your own. Your papa is so 
much occupied — he is so much older than you, 
too — that you must be left to yourself so much ; 
whereas, if you had a companion of your own 
age, who could have the right to talk frankly to 
you, and go about with you, and take care of 

you " 

By this time they had reached the little 
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wooden bridge crossing the stream: and Mac- 
kenzie and Ingram had got to the inn, where 
they stood in front of the door in the moonlight. 
Before ascending the steps of the bridge, Laven- 
der, without pausing in his speech, took Sheila's 
hand, and said suddenly — 

" Now don^t let me alarm you. Sheila, but 
suppose at some distant day — as far away a$ 
you please — I came and asked you to let me be 
your companion, then and always, wouldn't you 
try ? '' 

She looked up with a startled glance of fear 
in her eyes, and withdrew her hand from him. 

"No, don't be frightened," he said, quite 
sjently. "I don't ask you for any promise. 
Sheila ; you must know I love you — ^you must 
have seen it. Will you not. let me come to you 
at some future time — a long way off — that you 
may tell me then? Won't you try to do 
that ? " 

There was more in the tone of his voice than 
in his words. The girl stood irresolute for a 
second or two, regarding him with a strange, 
wistful, earnest look ; and then a great gentle- 
ness came into her eyes, and she put out her 
hand to him, and said, in a low voice — 

" Perhaps ! " 

But there was something so grave and simple 
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about her manner at this moment that he dared 
not somehow receive it as a lover receives the 
first admission of love from the lips of a maiden. 
There had been something of a strange inquiry 
in her face as she regarded him for a second or 
two; and now that her eyes were bent on the 
ground, it seemed to him that she was trying to 
realize the full efiect of the concession she had 
made. He would not let her think. He took 
her hand and raised it respectfully to his lips, 
and then he led her forward to the bridge. Not 
a word was spoken between them while they 
crossed the shining space of moonlight to the 
shadow of the house ; and as they went indoors 
he caught but one glimpse of her eyes, and they 
were friendly and kind towards him, but evi- 
dently troubled. He saw her no more that 
night. 

So he had asked Sheila to be his wife ; and 
she had given him some timid encouragement 
as to the future. Many a time, within these 
last few days, had he sketched out an imagina- 
tive picture of the scene. He was familiar with 
the passionate rapture of lovers on the stage, in 
books, and in pictures ; and he had described 
himself (to himself) as intoxicated with joy, 
anxious to let the whole world know of his good 
fortune, and above all to confide the tidings of 
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his happiness to his constant friend and com- 
panion. But now, as he sat in one corner of 
the room, he almost feared to be spoken to by 
the two men who sat at the table with steaming 
glasses before them. He dared not tell Ingram ; 
he had no wish to tell him, even if he had got 
him alone. And as he sat there and recalled 
the incident that had just occurred by the side 
of the little bridge, he could not wholly mider- 
stand its meaning. There had been none of 
the eagerness, the coyness, the tumult of joy 
he had expected : all he could remember clearly 
was the long look that the large, earnest, troubled 
eyes had fixed upon him, while the girl's face, 
grown pale in the moonlight, seemed somehow 
ghostlike and strange. 
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But in the morning all these idle fancies fled 
with the life and colour and freshness of a new 
day. Loch Barvas was ruffled into a dark blue 
by the westerly wind ; and doubtless the sea out 
there was rushing in, green and cold, to the 
shore. The sunlight was warm about the house. 
The trout were leaping in the shallow brown 
streams; and here and there a white butterfly 
fluttered across the damp meadows. Was not 
that Duncan down by the river, accompanied by 
Ingram ? There was a glimmer of a rod in the 
sunshine ; the two poachers were after trout for 
Sheila's breakfast. 

Lavender dressed, went outside, and looked 
about for the nearest way down to the stream. 
He wished to have a chance of saying a word to 
his friend before Sheila or her father should 
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appear. And at last he thought he could do 
no better than go across to the bridge, and so 
make his way down the banks of the river. 

What a fresh morning it was, with all sorts of 
sweet scents in the air ! And here, sure enough, 
was a pretty picture in the early light — a young 
girl coming over the bridge carrying a load of 
green grass on her back What would she say 
if he asked her to stop for a moment that he 
might sketch her pretty costume ? Her head- 
dress was a scarlet handkerchief, tied behind; 
she wore a tight-fitting bodice of cream-whit€ 
flannel, and petticoats of grey flannel ; while she 
had a waist-belt and pouch of brilliant blue. 
Did she know of these harmonies of colour, or 
of the pictuTesqueness of her appearance as she 
came across the bridge in the sunlight ? As she 
drew near she stared at the stranger with the 
big, dumb eyes of a wild animaL There was no 
fear, only a sort of surprised observation in them. 
And as she passed, she uttered, without a smile, 
some brief and laconic salutation in Gaelic, 
which, of course, the young man could not 
understand. He raised his cap, however, and 
said, "Good morning T' and went on, with a 
fixed resolve to learn all the Gaelic that Duncan 
could teach him. 

Surely the tall keeper was in excellent spirits 
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this morning. Long before he drew near, 
Lavender could hear, in the stillness of the 
morning, that he was telling stories about 
John the Piper and of his adventures in such 
distant parts as Portree, and Oban, and even 
in Glasgow. 

"And it wass Allan M*Gillivray, of Styorno- 
way,*' Duncan was saying, as he industriously 
whipped the shallow runs of the stream, " will 
go to Glasgow with John; and they went 
through ta Crinan Canal. Wass you through 
ta Crinan Canal, sir ? *' 

" Many a time.'* 

"Ay, jist that. And I hef been told it iss 
like a river with ta sides o' ta house to it; and 
what would Allan care for a thing like that, 
when he hass been to America more than twice 
or four times ? And it wass when he fell . into 
the canal, he was ferry nearly trooned for all 
that; and when they pulled him to ta shore, 
he wass a ferry angry man. And this iss what 
John says that Allan will say when he wass on 
the side of the canal : ^Kott' says he, ^ if I toass 
trooned here I would show my face in Styornoway 
no more !' But perhaps it iss not true ; for he 
will tell many lies, does John the Piper, to hef a 
laugh at a man." 

" The Crinan Canal is not to be despised. 
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Duncan/* said Ingram, who was sitting on 
the red sand of the bank, "when you are in 
it." 

"And do you know what John says that 
Allan will say to him the iSrst time they went 
ashore at Glasgow ? " 

" I am sure I don't.** 

" It wass many years ago, before that Allan 
will be going many times to America, and he 
will nefiPer hef seen such fine shops, and ta big 
houses, and hundreds and hundreds of people, 
everyone with shoes on their feet. And he will 
say to John, * John, ef I had hnoum in time, I 
should hef been born here* But no one will 
believe it iss true ; he is such a teffle of a liar, 
that John; and he will hef some stories about 
Mr. Mackenzie himself, as I hef been told, that 
he will tell when he goes to Styornoway, But 
John is a ferry cunning fellow, and will not tell 
any such stories in Borva.*' 

" I suppose if he did, Duncan, you would dip 
him in Loch Roag ? *' 

" Oh, there iss more than one,** said Duncan, 
with a grim twinkle in his eye, " there iss more 
than one that would hef a joke with him, if he 
wass to tell stories about Mr. Mackenzie.** 

Lavender had been standing listening, un- 
known to both. He now went forward, and 
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bade them good morning; and then, having 
had a look at the trout that Duncan had caught, 
pulled Ingram up from the bank, put his arm in 
his, and walked away with him. 

"Ingram,"' he said, suddenly, with a laugh 
and a shrug, *' you know I always come to you 
when I'm in a fix/' 

1* I suppose you do," said the other, " and you 
are always welcome to whatever help I can give 
you. But sometimes it seems to me you rush 
into fixes, wdth the sort of notion that I am 
responsible for getting you out," 

" I can assure you nothing of the kind is the 
case. I could not be so ungrateful. However 
— in the meantime— that is — the fact is, I asked 
Sheila last night if she would marry me " 

"The devil you did 1" 

Ingram dropped his companion's arm, and 
stood looking at him. 

"Well, I knew you would be angry," said 
the younger man, in a tone of apology. " And 
I know I have been too precipitate; but I 
thought of the short time we should be remain- 
ing here, and of the difficulty of getting an ex- 
planation made at another time, and it was really 
only to give her a hint as to my own feelings 
that I spoke. I could not bear to wait any 
longer " 
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"Never mind about yourself/' said Ingram, 
somewhat curtly ; " what did Sheila say ? " 

"Well, nothing definite. What could you 
expect a girl to say after so short an acquaint- 
ance ? But this I can tell you, that the pro- 
posal is not altogether distasteful to her, and 
that I have her permission to speak of it at some 
future time, when we have known each other 
longer.' 

" You have ? 
Yes.' 

" You are quite sure ? 

" Certain." 

" There is no mistake about her silence, for 
example, that might have led you into misinter- 
preting her wishes altogether ? " 

^' Nothing of the kind is possible. Of course, 
I could not ask the girl for any promise, or 
anything of that sort. All I asked was whether 
she would allow me at some future time to ask 
her more definitely ; and I am so well satisfied 
with the reply that I am convinced I shall marry 
her.'' 

•* And is this the fix you wish me to help you 
out of ? " said Ingram, rather coldly. 

"Now, Ingram," said the younger man, in 
penitential tones, " don't cut up rough about it. 
You know what I mean. Perhaps I have been 
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hasty and inconsiderate about it; but of one 
thing you may be sure, that Sheila will never 
have to complain of me if she marries me. You 
say I don't know her yet? — but there will be 
plenty of time before we are married. I don't 
propose to carry her oflF to-morrow morning. 
Now, Ingram, you know what I mean about 
helping me in the fix — helping me with her 
father, you know, and with herself, for the 
matter of that. You can do anything with her, 
she has such a belief in you. You should hear 
how she talks of you — ^you never heard anything 
Uke it." 

It was an innocent bit of flattery ; and Ingram 
smiled good-naturedly at the boy's ingenuous- 
ness. After all, was he not more loveable and 
more sincere in this little bit of simple craft, 
used in the piteousness of his appeal, than when 
he was giving himself the airs of a man about 
town, and talking of women in a fashion which, 
to do him justice, expressed nothing of his real 
sentiments P 

Ingram walked on, and said, in his slow and 
deliberate way— 

"You know I opposed this project of yours 
from the first. I don't think you have acted 
fairly by Sheila, or her father, or myself, who 
brought you here. But if Sheila has been drawn 
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into it, why, then, the whole affair is altered, and 
we've got to make the best of a bad business." 

** I was sure you would say that," exclaimed 
the younger man, with a brighter light appear- 
ing on his face. " You may call me all the hard 
names you like ; I deserve them all, and more. 
But then, as you say, since Sheila is in it, you'll 
do your best, won't you ? '* 

Frank Lavender could not make out why the 
taciturn and sallow-faced man walking beside 
him seemed to be greatly amused by this speech ; 
but he was in no humour to take offence. He 
knew that, once Ingram had promised him his 
help, he would not lack all the advocacy, the 
advice, and even the money — should that be- 
come necessary — that a warm-hearted and dis- 
interested friend could offer. Many and many 
a time Ingram had helped him; and now he 
was to come to his assistance in the most serious 
crisis of his life. Ingram would remove Sheila's 
doubts. Ingram would persuade old Mackenzie 
that girls had to get married some time or other, 
and that Sheila ought to live in London. Ingram 
would be commissioned to break the news to 
Mrs. Lavender — but here, when the young man 
thought of the interview with his aunt which he 
would have to encounter, a cold shiver passed 
through his frame. He would not think of it. 
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He would enjoy the present hour. Difficulties 
only grew the bigger the more they were looked 
at ; when they were left to themselves, they fre- 
quently disappeared. It was another proof of 
Ingram's kindliness that he had not even men- 
tioned the old lady down in Kensington, who 
was likely to have something to say about this 
marriage. 

"There are a great many difficulties in the* 
way,'' said Ingram, thoughtfully. 

" Yes," said Lavender, with much eagerness ; 
**but then, look. You may be sure that if 
we get over these. Sheila will know well who 
managed it, and she will not be ungrateful to 
you, I think. If we ever should be married, I 
am certain she will always look on you as her 
greatest friend.^' 

*' It is a big bribe," said the elder man, per- 
haps a trifle sadly ; and Lavender looked at him 
with some vague return of a suspicion that some 
time or other Ingram must himself have been in 
love with Sheila. 

They returned to the inn. where they found 
Mackenzie busy with a heap of letters and news- 
papers that had beeh sent across to him from 
Stornoway. The whole of the breakfast table 
was littered with wrappers and big blue en- 
velopes : where was Sheila, who usually waited 
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on her father at such times to keep his affairs in 
order ? 

Sheila was outside ; and Lavender saw her 
through the open window. Was she not wait- 
ing for him, that she should pace up and down 
by herself, with her face turned away from the 
house? He immediately went out, and went 
over to her, and she turned to him as he 
approached. He fancied she looked a trifle pale, 
and far less bright and joyous than the ordinary 
Sheila. 

" AIn Lavender," she said, walking away from 
the house, " I wish very much to speak to you for 
a moment. Last night — ^it was all a misfortune 
that I did not understand — and I wish you to 
forget that a word was ever spoken about that/'. 

Her head was bent down, and her speech waa^ 
low and broken ; what she failed to explain in 
words, her manner explained for her. But her 
companion said to her, with alarm and surprise 
in his tone — 

"Why, Sheila! You cannot be so cruel. 
Surely you need not fear any embarrassment 
through so slight a promise. It pledges yott 
to nothing — it leaves you quite free — ^and some 
day, if I come and ask you then a question 
I have not asked you yet — that will be time 
enough to give me an answer.'* 
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" Oh, BO, no ! " said the girl, obviously in 
great distress. " I cannot do that. It is unjust 
to you to let you think of it and hope about it. 
It was last night everything was strange to me — 
I did not understand then — but I have thought 
about it all the night through, and now I 
know.'' 

" Sheila ! " called her father from the inside of 
the inn ; and she turned to go. 

" But you do not ask that, do you? " he said. 
" You are only frightened a little bit just now ; 
but that will go away. There is nothing to be 
frightened about. You have been thinking over 
it, and imagining impossible things — ^you have 
been thinking of leaving Borva altogether ^' 

" Oh, that I can never do ! " she said, with a 
pathetic earnestness. 

" But why think of such a thing ? " he said. 
" You need not look at all the possible troubles 
of life when you take such a simple step as this. 
Sheila, don't be hasty in any such resolve ; you 
may be sure all the gloomy things you have been 
thinking of will disappear when we get close to 
them. And this is such a simple thing. I don't 
ask you to say you will be my wife — I have no 
right to ask you yet; but I have only asked 
permission of you to let me think of it, and even 

Mr. Ingram sees no great harm in that " 

o2 
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"Does he know?" she said, with a start of 
surprise aud fear. 

" Yes," said Lavender, wishing he had bitten 
his tongue in two before he had uttered the 
word. "You know we have no secrets from 
each other : and to whom could I go for advice 
but to your oldest friend ? " 

" And what did he say ? " she asked, with a 
strange look in her eyes. 

" Well, he sees a great many difficulties ; but 
he thinks they will easily be got over." 

**Then," she said, with her eyes again cast 
down, and a certain sadness in her tone, '*I 
must explain to him too, and tell him I had no 
understanding of what I said last night." 

" Sheila, you won't do that ! " urged the 
young man. "It means nothing — it pledges 
you to nothing " 

" Sheila ! Sheila ! " cried her father, cheerily, 
from the window ; " come in and let us hef our 
breakfast." 

" Yes, papa," said the girl ; and she went into 
the house, followed by her companion. 

But how could she find an opportunity of 
making this explanation ? Shortly after break- 
fast, the waggonette was at the door of the little 
Barvas inn, and Sheila came out of the house, 
and took her place in it, with an unusual quiet- 
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ness of raanner and hopelessness of look. In- 
gram, sitting opposite to her, and knowing 
nothing of what had taken place, fancied that 
this was but an expression of girlish timidity ; 
and that it was his business to interest her and 
amuse her, until she should forget the strange- 
ness and newness of her position. Nay, as he 
had resolved to make the best of matters as they 
stood, and as he believed that Sheila had half 
confessed to a special liking for his friend from 
the South, what more fitting thing could he do 
than endeavour to place Lavender in the most 
favourable light in her eyes ? He began to talk 
of all the brilliant and successful things the 
young man had done, as fully as he could before 
himself. He contrived to introduce pretty anec- 
dotes of Lavender's generosity ; and there were 
plenty of these, for the young fellow had never a 
thought of consequences if he was touched by a 
tale of distress and if he could help the sufferer 
either with his own or anyone else's money. 
Ingram talked of all their excursions together, 
in Devonshire, in Brittany, and elsewhere, to 
impress on Sheila how well he knew his friend, 
and how long their intimacy had lasted. At 
first the girl was singularly reserved and silent ; 
but somehow, as pleasant recollections were 
multiplied, and as Lavender seemed to have 
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been always the associate and companion of this 
old friend of hers, some brighter expression 
came into her face and she grew more interested. 
Lavender, not knowing whether or not to take 
her decision of that morning as final, and not 
wholly perceiving the aim of this kindly chat on 
the part of his friend, began to see at least that 
Sheila was pleased to hear the two men help out 
each other's stories about their pedestrian ex- 
cursions, and that she at last grew bold enough 
to look up and meet his eyes in a timid fashion 
when she asked him a question; 

So they drove along by the side of the sea, 
the level and well-made road leading them 
through miles and miles of rough moorland, 
with here and there a few huts or a sheep-fold 
to break the monotony of the undulating sky- 
line. Here and there, too, there were great 
cuttings of the peat-moss, with a thin line of 
water in the foot of the deep black trenches. 
Sometimes, again, they would escape altogether 
from any traces of human habitation ; and 
Duncan would grow excited in pointing out to 
Miss Sheila the young grouse that had run 
off the road into the heather, where they stood 
and eyed the passing carriage with anything 
but a frightened air. And while Mackenzie 
hummed something resembling, but very vaguely 
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resembling, " Love in thine eyes for ever plays," 
and while Ingram, in his quiet, desultory, and 
often sardonic fashion, amused the young girl 
with stories of her lover's bravery, and kindness, 
and dare-devil escapades, the merry trot of the 
horses beat time to the bells on their necks, the 
fresh west wind blew a cloud of white dust away 
over the moorland behind them, there was a 
blue sky shining all around them, and the blue 
Atlantic basking in the light. 

They stopped for a few minutes at both the 
hamlets of Suainabost and Tabost to allow Sheila 
to pay a hurried visit to one or two of the huts, 
while Mackenzie, laying hold of some of the 
fishermen he knew, got them to show Lavender 
the curing-houses, in which the young gentleman 
professed himself profoundly interested. They 
also visited the school-house ; and Lavender 
found himself beginning to look upon a two- 
storied building with windows as something 
imposing, and a decided triuniph of human skill 
and enterprise. But what was the school-house 
of Tabost to the grand building at the Butt ? 
They had driven away from the high road by a 
path leading through long and sweet-smelling 
pastures of Dutch clover. They had got up from 
these sandy swathes to a table-land of rock ; 
and here and there they caught glimpses of fear- 
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ful precipices leading sheer down to the boiling 
and dashing sea. The curious contortions of the 
rocks — the sharp needles of them springing in 
isolated pillars from out of the water — the roar 
of the eddying currents that swept through the 
chasms and dashed against the iron-bound shore 
— the wild sea-birds that flew about and screamed 
over the rushing waves and the surge, naturally 
enough drew the attention of the strangers alto- 
gether away from the land ; and it was with a 
start of surprise they found themselves before 
an immense mass of yellow stone- work — walls, 
house, and tower — that shone in the sunlight. 
And here were the lighthouse-keeper and his 
wife, delighted to see strange faces, and most 
hospitably inclined; insomuch that Lavender, 
who cared little for luncheon at any time, was 
constrained to take as much bread, and cheese, 
and butter, and whisky as would have made a 
ploughman's dinner. It was a strange sort of 
meal this, away out at the end of the world, as 
it were. The snug httle room might have been 
in the Marylebone-road ; there were photographs 
about, a gay label on the whisky-bottle, and 
other signs of an advanced civilization ; but 
outside nothing but the wild precipices of the 
coast — a surging sea that seemed almost to sur- 
round the place — the wild screaming of the sea- 
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birds, and a single ship appearing like a speck 
on the northern horizon. 

They had not noticed the wind much as they 
drove along ; but now, when they went out on 
to the high table-land of rock, it seemed to be 
blowing half a gale across the sea. "The sunlight 
sparkled on the glass of the lighthouse, and the 
great yellow shaft of stone stretched away 
upward into a perfect blue. As clear a blue lay 
far beneath them, when the sea came rushing in 
among the lofty crags and sharp pinnacles of 
rock, bursting into foam at their feet, and 
sending long jets of white spray up into the air. 
Li front of the great wall of rock, the sea-birds 
wheeled and screamed; and on the points of 
some of the islands stood several scarts, motion- 
less figures of jet black on the soft brown and 
green of the rock. And what was this island 
they looked down upon from over one of the 
bays ? Surely a mighty reproduction by Nature 
herself of the Sphinx of the Egyptian plains. 
Could anything have been more striking, and 
unexpected, and impressive than the sudden 
discovery of this great mass of rock resting in 
the wild sea, its hooded head turned away 
towards the north and hidden from the spectator 
on land, its gigantic bulk surrounded by a foam 
of breakers ? Lavender, with his teeth set hard 
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against the wind, must needs take down the 
outlines of this strange scene upon paper ; while 
Sheila crouched into her father's side for shelter, 
and Ingram was chiefly engaged in holding on 
to his cap. 

" It blows here a bit/' said Lavender, amid 
the roar of the waves. "I suppose in the 
winter time the sea will sometimes break across 
this place ? " 

"Ay, and over the top of the lighthouse, 
too," said Mackenzie, with a laugh, as though he 
was rather proud of the way his native seas 
behaved. 

'* Sheila,'' said Ingram, " I never saw you take 
refuge from the wind before.*' 

" It is because we will be standing still," said 
the girl, with a smile which was scarcely visible 
because she had half hidden her face in her 
father's great grey beard, "But when Mr. 
lavender is finished, we will go down to the 
great hole in the rocks that you will have seen 
before, and perhaps he will make a picture of 
that too." 

" You don't mean to say you would go down 
there. Sheila," said Ingram, "and in this 
wind?" 

'* I hef been down many times before." 

"Indeed, you will do nothing of the kind. 
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Sheila/* said her father : " you will go back to 
the lighthouse, if you like — ^yes, you may do 
that ; and I will go down the rocks with Mr. 
Lavender ; but it iss not for a young lady to go 
about among the rocks, like a fisherman's lad 
that wants the bird's eggs, or such nonsense." 

It was quite evident that Mackenzie had very 
little fear of his daughter not being able to 
accomplish the descent of the rocks safely 
enough; it was simply a matter of dignity; 
and so Sheila was at length persuaded to go 
across the plain to a sheltered place to wait 
there until the others should clamber down to 
the great and naturally-formed tunnel through 
the rocks that the artist was to sketch. 

Lavender was ill at ease. He followed his 
guide mechanically as they made their way, in 
zigzag fashion, down the precipitous slopes and 
over slippery plateaus ; and when at last he came 
in sight of the mighty arch, the long cavern, 
and the glimmer of sea and shore that could be 
seen through it, he began to put down the out- 
lines of the picture as rapidly as possible, but with 
little interest in the matter. Ingram was sitting 
on the bare rocks beside him ; Mackenzie was 
some distance off: should he tell his friend of 
what Sheila had said in the morning? Strict 
honesty, perhaps, demanded as much; but the 
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temptation to say nothing was great. For it 
was evident that "ingram was now weU incUned 
to the project, and would do his best to help it 
on ; whereas, if once he knew that Sheila had 
resolved against it, he too might take some 
sudden step — such as insisting on their im- 
mediate return to the mainland — which would 
settle the matter for ever. Sheila had said she 
would herself make the necessary explanation 
to Ingram, but she had not done so ; perhaps 
she might lack the courage or an opportunity to 
do 80 ; and in the meantime was not the interval 
altogether favourable to his chances ? Doubtless 
she was a little bit frightened at first. She 
would soon get less timid; and would relent, 
and revoke her decision of the morning. He 
would not, at present at any rate, say anything 
to Ingram. 

But when they had got up again to the 
summit of the rocks, an incident occurred that 
considerably startled him out of these vague and 
anxious speculations. He walked straight over 
to the sheltered spot in which Sheila was wait- 
ing. The rushing of the wind doubtless drowned 
the sound of his footsteps, so that he came on 
her unawares; and on seeing him she rose 
suddenlv from the rock on which she had been 
sitting, with some effort to hide her face away 
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from him. But he had caught a glimpse of 
something in her eyes that filled him with 
remorse. 

" Sheila/' he said, going forward to her, 
*' what is the matter ? What are you unhappy 
about? " 

She could not answer; she held her face 
turned from him, and cast down; and then, 
seeing her father and Ingram in the distance, 
she set out to follow them to the lighthouse, 
Lavender walking by her side, and wondering 
how he could deal with the distress that was 
only too clearly written on her face. 

" I know it is I who have grieved you," he 
said, in a low voice, *^and I am very sorry. But 
if you will tell me what I can do to remove this 
uuhappiness, 1 will do it now. Shall I consider 
our talking together of last night as if it had not 
taken place at all ? '* 

" Yes," she said, in as low a voice, but clear, 
and sad, and determined in its tone. 

"And I shall speak no more to you about 
this aflFair until I go away altogether ? " 

And again she signified her assent, gravely 
and firmly. 

**And then,'' he said, **you will soon forget 
all about it ; for, of course, I shall never come 
back to Lewis again." 
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"Never?" 

The word had escaped her unwillingly, and it 
was accompanied by a quick upturning of the 
face and a frightened look in the beautiful 
eyes. 

" Do you wish me come back ? " he said. 

" I should not wish you to go away from the 
Lewis, through any fault of mine, and say that 
we should never see you again," said the girl, in 
measured tones, as if she were nerving herself to 
make the admission, and yet fearful of saying 
too much. 

By this time Mackenzie and Ingram had gone 
round the big wall of the lighthouse ; there were 
no human beings on this lonely bit of heath but 
themselves. Lavender stopped her^ and took 
her hand, and said — 

"Don't you see. Sheila, how I must never 
come back to Lewis, if all this is to be forgotten ? 
And all I want you to say is that I may come 
some day to see if you can make up your mind 
to be my wife. I don't ask that yet — it is out 
of the question, seeing how short a time you 
have known anything about me — and I cannot 
expect you to trust me as I can trust you. It is 
a very little thing I ask— only to give me a 
chance at some future time, and then, if you 
don't care for me suflSciently to marry me, or if 
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anything stands in the way, all you need do is 
to send me a single word, and that will suffice. 
This is no terrible thing that I beg from you, 
Sheila. You needn't be afraid of it/' 

But she was afraid; there was nothing but 
fear, and doubt, and grief in her eyes, as she 
gazed into the unknown world laid open before 
her. 

" Can't you ask some one to tell you that it is 
nothing dreadful — Mr. Ingram, for example ? " 

*' I could not." 

"Your papa, then," he said, driven to this 
desperate resource by his anxiety to save her 
from pain. 

**Not yet — not just yet," she said, almost 
wildly, " for how could I explain to him ? He 
would ask me what my wishes were : what could 
I say? I do not know. T cannot tell myself; 
and — and — I have no mother to ask ; " and here 
all the strain of self-control gave way, and the 
girl burst into tears. 

'* Sheila, dear Sheila," he said, " why won't 
you trust your own heart, and let that be your 
g^iide? Won't you say this one word — yes — 
and tell me that I am to come back to Lewis 
some day, and ask to see you, and get a message 
from one look of your eyes ? Sheila, may I not 
come back ? " 
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If there was a reply, it was so low that he 
scarcely heard it ; but somehow — whether from 
the small hand that lay in his, or from the eyes 
that sent one brief message of trust and hope 
through their tears — his question was answered ; 
and from that moment he felt no more mis- 
givings, but let his love for Sheila spread out 
and blossom in whatever light of fancy and 
imagination he could bring to bear on it, careless 
of any future. 

How the young fellow laughed and joked, as 
the party drove away again from the Butt, down 
the long coast-road to Barvas ! He was tenderly 
respectful, and a little moderate in tone, when 
he addressed Sheila; but with the others he 
gave way to a wild exuberance of spirits, that 
delighted Mackenzie beyond measure. He told 
stories of the odd old gentlemen of his club, of 
their opinions, their ways, their dress. He sung 
the song of the "Arethusa," and the wilds of 
Lewis echoed with a chorus which was not just 
as harmonious as it might have been. He sung 
the " Jug of Punch," and Mackenzie said that 
was " a teffle of a good song." He gave imita- 
tions of some of Ingram^s companions at the 
Board of Trade; and showed Sheila what the 
inside of a Government Office was like. He 
paid Mackenzie the compliment of asking him 
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for a drop of something out of his flask ; and in 
return he insisted on the King smoking a cigar 
— which, in point of age, and sweetness,^ and 
fragrance, was really the sort of cigar you would 
naturally give to the man whose daughter you 
wanted to marry. 

Ingram understood all this ; and was pleased 
to see the happy look that Sheila wore. He 
talked to her with even a greater assumption 
than usual of fatherly fondness ; and if she was 
a little shy, was it not because she was conscious 
of so great a secret? He was even unusually 
complaisant to Lavender, and lost no opportunity 
of paying him indirect compliments that Sheila 
could overhear. 

" You poor young things 1 " he seemed to be 
saying to himself, *' youVe got all your troubles 
before you ; but in the meantime you may make 
yourselves as happy as you can ! '^ 

Was the weather at last about to break ? As 
the afternoon wore on, the heavens became over- 
cast, for the wind had gone back from the course 
of the sun, and had brought up great masses of 
cloud from the rainy south-west. 

"Are we going to have a storm?" said 
Lavender, looking along the southern sky, 
where the Barvas hills were momentarily growing 
blacker under the gathering darkness overhead. 

VOL. I. p 
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*' A storm ? *' said Mackenzie, whose notions 
on what constituted a storm were probably 
different from those of his guest " No — there 
will be no storm. But it is no bad thing if we 
get back to Barvas very soon/' 

Duncan sent the horses on, and Ingram 
looked out Sheila's waterproof and the rugs. 
The southern sky certainly looked ominous. 
There was a strange intensity of colour in the 
dark landscape, from the deep purple of the 
Barvas hills, coming forward to the deep green 
of the pasture-land around them, and the rich 
reds and browns of the heath and the peat- 
cuttings. At one point of the clouded and 
hurrying sky, however, there was a soft and 
vaporous line of yellow in the grey ; and, under 
that, miles away in the west, a great dash of 
silver light struck upon the sea, and glowed 
there so that the eye could scarcely bear it. Was 
it the damp that brought the perfumes of the 
moorland so distinctly towards them — the bog- 
mjrrtle, the water-mint, and wild thyme ? There 
were no birds to be heard. The crimson masses 
of heather on the grey rocks seemed to have 
grown richer and deeper in colour; and the Barvas 
hills had become large and weird in the gloom. 

" Are you afraid of thunder ? " said Lavender 
to Sheila. 
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" No," said the girl, looking frankly towards 
him with her glad eyes, as though he had pleased 
her by asking that not very striking question. 
And then she looked round at the sea and the 
sky in the south, and said, quietly, " But there 
will be no thunder ; it is too much wind/' 

Ingram, with a smile which he could scarcely 
conceal, hereupon remarked — 

" You're sorry. Lavender, I know. Wouldn't 
you like to shelter somebody in danger, or 
attempt a rescue, or do something heroic ? " 

" And Mr. Lavender would do that, if there 
was any need," said the girl, bravely; "and 
then it would be nothing to laugh at.'' 

" Sheila, you bad girl, how dare you talk like 
that to me ! " said Ingram ; and he put his arm 
within hers, and said he would tell her a story. 

But this race to escape the storm was need- 
less ; for they were just getting within sight of 
Barvas, when a surprising change came over the 
dark and thunderous afternoon. The hurrying 
masses of cloud in the west parted for a little 
space, and there was a sudden and fitful 
glimmer of a stormy blue sky. Then a strange, 
soft, yellow, and vaporous light shot across to 
the Barvas hills, and touched up palely the great 
slopes, rendering them distant, ethereal, and 
cloud-like. Then a shaft or two of wild ligiit 
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flashed down upon the landscape beside them. 
The cattle shone red in the brilliant green 
pasturesr The grey rocks glowed in their 
setting of moss. The stream going by Barvas 
Inn was a streak of gold in its sandy bed. And 
then the sky above them broke into great billows 
of cloud — tempestuous and rounded masses of 
goMen vapour that burned with the wild glare 
of the sunset. The clear spaces in the sky 
widened, and from time to time the wind sent 
ragged bits of yellow cloud across the shining 
blue. All the worlds seemed to be on fire ; and 
the very smoke of it — the majestic masses of 
vapour that rolled by overhead — burned with a 
bewildering glare. Then, as the wind still blew 
hard, and kept veering round again to the north- 
west, the fiercely-lit clouds were driven over one 
by one, leaving a pale and serene sky to look 
down on the sinking sun and the sea. The 
Atlantic caught the yellow glow on its tumbling 
waves, and a deeper colour stole across the slopes 
and peaks of the Barvas hills. Whither had gone 
the storm? There were still some banks of 
clouds away up in the north-east ; and in the 
clear green of the evening sky, they had their 
distant greys and purples faintly tinged with 
rose. 

'•"Alid so you are anxious, and frightened, and 
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a little pleased," said Ingram to Sheila that 
evening, after he had frankly told her what he 
knew, and invited her further confidence. " That 
is all I can gather from you ; but it is enough. 
Now you can leave the rest to me." 

"To you?"' said the girl, with a blush of 
pleasure and surprise. 

" Yes, I like new experiences. I am going 
to become an interraeddler now. I am going to 
arrange this affair, and become the negotiator 
between all the parties ; and then, when I have 
secured the happiness of the whole of you, you 
will all set upon me and beat me with sticks, 
and thrust me out of your houses." 

" I do not think," said Sheila, looking down, 
"that you have much fear of that, Mr. Ingram." 

"Is the world going to alter because of 
me?'' 

" I would rather not have you try to do any- 
thing that is likely to get you into unhappiness," 
she said. 

" Oh, but that is absurd. You timid young 
folks can't act for yourselves. You want agents 
and instruments that have got hardened by use. 
Fancy the condition of our ancestors, you know, 
before they had the sense to invent steel claws 
to tear their food in pieces — v\'hnt could they do 
with their fingers ? I am going to be your knife 
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and fork. Sheila; and youll see what I shall 
carve out for you. All youVe got to do is to 
keep your spirits up, and believe that nothing 
dreadful is going to take place merely because 
some day you will be asked to marry. You let 
things take their ordinary course. Keep your 
spirits up — don't neglect your music, or your 
dinner, or your poor people down in Borvabost 
— and you'll see it will all come right enough. 
In a year or two, or less than that, you will 
marry contentedly and happily, and your papa 
will drink a good glass of whisky at the 
wedding, and make jokes about it, and every- 
thing will be as right as the mail. That's my 
advice, — see you attend to if 

** You are very kind to me," said the girl, in 
a low voice. 

"But if you begin to cry, Sheila, then I 
throw up my duties — do you hear? Now look 
— there goes Mr. Lavender down to the boat 
with a bundle of rugs ; and I suppose you mean 
me to imperil my precious life by sailing about 
these rocky channels in the moonlight? Come 
along down to the shore ; and mind you please 
your papa by singing ' Love in thine eyes,' with 
Mr. Lavender. And if you would add to that 
' The Minute Gun at Sea,' — why, you know, I 
may as well have my little rewards for inter- 
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meddling now, as I shall have to suffer after- 
wards." 

" Not through me/' said Sheila, in rather an 
uncertain voice: and then they went down to 
the Maighdean'mhara. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" O TERQVE qUATSRQUE BBATE ! 



97 



Consider what a task this unhappy man Ingram 
had volantarily undertaken ! Here were two 
young people presumably in love. One of them 
was laid under suspicion by several previous love- 
affairSy though none of these, doubtless, had been 
so serious as the present. The other scarcely 
knew her own mind — or perhaps was afraid to 
question herself too closely lest all the conflict 
between duty and inclination, with its fears and 
anxieties and troubles, should be too suddenly 
revealed. Moreover, this girl was the only 
daughter of a solitary and irascible old gentle- 
man living in a remote island ; and Ingi*am had 
not only undertaken that the love-affairs of the 
young folks should come all right — thus assum- 
ing a responsibility which might have appalled 
the bravest — ^but was also expected to inform 
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the King of Borva that his daughter was about 
to be taken away from him. 

For how was Sheila to go to her father and 
explain to him what she could not explain to 
herself? She had never dreamed of marriage. 
She had never thought of having 4;o leave Borva 
and her father's house. But she had some vague 
feeling that in the future lay many terrible pos- 
sibilities that she did not as yet dare to look 
at — until, at least, she was more satisfied as to 
the present. And how could she go4;o her father 
with such a chaos of unformed wishes and fears 
to place before him ? That such a duty should 
have devolved upon Ingram was certainly odd 
enough ; but it was not her doing. His know- 
ledge of the position of these young people was 
not derived from her. Having got it, however, 
he had himself asked her to leave the whole 
affair in his hands, with that kindness and gene- 
rosity which had more than once filled her heart 
with an unspeakable gratitude toward him. 

'^ Well, you are a good fellow ! " said Lavender 
to him, when he heard of this decisibn. 

*' Bah ! " said the other, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ^'I mean to amuse myself. I shall 
move you about like pieces on a chess-board, 
and have a pretty game with you. How to 
checkmate the king with a knight and a princess 
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— in any number of moves you like — ^that is the 
problem ; and my princess has a strong power 
over the king, where she is just now." 

" It's an uncommonly awkward business, you 
know, Ingram/' said Lavender, ruefully. 

" Well, it is. Old Mackenzie is a tough old 
fellow to deal with ; and you'll do no good by 
making a fight of it. Wait. Difficulties don't 
look so formidable when you take them one by 
one, as they turn up. If you really love the 
girl, and mean to take your chance of getting her, 
and if she cares enough for you to sacrifice a 
good deal for your sake, there is nothing to 
fear." 

" I can answer for myself, any way," said 
Lavender, in a tone of voice that Ingram rather 
liked: the young man did not always speak 
with the same quietness, thought&ilness, and 
modesty. 

And how naturally and easily it came about, 
after all! They were back again at Borva. 
They had driven round and about Lewis, and 
had finished up with Stornoway ! and, now that 
they had got back to the island in Loch Roag, 
the quaint little drawing-room had even to 
Lavender a homely and friendly look. The big 
stuffed fishes and the strange shells were old 
acquaintances ; and he went to hunt up Sheila's 
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music just as if he had known that dusky corner 
for years. 

" Yes, yes ! " called Mackenzie, *' it iss the 
English songs we will try now." 

He had a notion that he was himself rather a 
good hand at a part song — just as Sheila had in- 
nocently taught him to believe that lie was a 
brilliant whist-player when he had mastered the 
art of returning his partner's lead — but fortu- 
nately at this moment he was engaged with a long 
pipe and a big tumbler of hot whisky and water. 
Ingram was similarly employed, lying back in a 
cane-bottomed easy chair, and placidly watching 
the smoke ascending to the roof. Sometimes he 
cast an eye to the young folks at the other end 
of the room. They formed a pretty sight, he 
thought. Lavender was a good-looking fellow 
enough ; and there was something pleasing in 
the quiet and assiduous fashion in which he 
waited upon Sheila, and in the almost timid way 
in which he spoke to her. Sheila herself sat at 
the piano, clad all in slate-grey silk, with a 
narrow band of scarlet velvet round her neck ; 
and it was only by a chance turning of the head 
that Ingram caught the tender and handsome 
profile, broken only by the outward sweep of 
the long eyelashes. 

" Love in thine eyes for ever plajs," 
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Sheila sang, with her father keeping time by 
patting his forefinger on the table. 

" He in thj snowy bosom stra^,"* 

sang Lavender ^ and then the two voiees joined 
together — 

** He makes thy rosy lips his. care, 
And walks the mazes of tby hair." 

Or were there not three voices ? Surely, from 
the back part of the room, the musicians could 
hear a wandering bass come in from time to 
time, especially at such portions as -^^ Ah, he 
never, ah, he never, never touched thy heart ! " 
which old Mackenzie considered very touching. 
But there was something quaint, and friendly, 
and pleasant in the pathos of those English songs 
which made them far more acceptable to him 
than Sheila's wild and melancholy legends of 
the sea. He sang, " Ah, he never, never touched 
thy heart ! *' with an outward expression of 
grief, but with much inward satisfaction. Was 
it the quaint phraseology of the old duets that 
awoke in him some faint ambition after histrionic 
efiect? At all events, Sheila proceeded to 
another of his favourites — *^ All's Well" — and 
here, amid the brisk music, the old Highland- 
man had an excellent opportunity of striking 
in at random. 
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" The carefiil watch patrols the deck, 
To guard the ship from foes or wreck — " 

these two lines he had absolutely mastered, and 
always sang them, whatever might be the key he 
happened to light on, with great vigour. He 
soon went the length of improvising a part for 
himself in the closing passages ; and laid down 
his pipe altogether as he sang — 

" What cheer ? Brother, quickly tell ! 
Above ? Below ! Good-night ! All, all's well ! " 

From that point, however, Sheila and her com- 
panion wandered away into fields of melody 
whither the King of Borva could not follow them; 
so he was content to resume his pipe and listen 
placidly to the pretty airs. He caught but bits and 
fragments of phrases and sentiments ; but they 
evidently were comfortable, merry, good-natured 
songs for young folks to shig. There was a 
good deal of love-making, and rosy morns 
appearing, and merry zephyrs, and such odd 
things, which, sung briskly and gladly by two 
young and fresh voices, rather drew the hearts 
of contemplative listeners to the musicians. 

"They sing very well whatever," said Mac- 
kenzie, with a critical air, to Ingram, when the 
young people were so busily engaged with their 
own affairs as apparently to forget the presence of 
the others. " Oh, yes, they sing very well what- 
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ever; and what should the young folks sing about 
but making love, and courting, and all that ? "* 

"Natural enough," said Ingram, looking rather 
wistfull}' at the two at the other end of the 
room. "I suppose Sheila will have a sweetheart 
some day ? " 

'* Oh, yes, Sheila will hef a sweetheart some 
day," said her father, good-humouredly. ** Sheila 
is a good-looking girl ; she will hef a sweetheart 
some day/* 

" She will marry too, I suppose," said Ingram, 
cautiously. 

" Oh, yes, she will be marrying ; Sheila will be 
marrying — wliat will be the life of a young girl 
if she does not marry ? " 

At this moment, as Ingram afterwards de- 
scribed it, a sort of *' flash of inspiration " darted 
in upon him, and he resolved there and then to 
brave the wrath of the old king, and place all 
the conspiracy before him, if only the music kept 
loud enough to prevent his being overheard. 

" It will be hard on you to part with Sheila when 
she marries," said Ingram, scarcely daring to 
look up. 

" Oh, ah, it will be that," said Mackenzie, 
cheerfully enough. " But it is everyone will hef 
to do that ; and no great harm comes of it. Oh, 
no, it w ill not be much whatever ; and Sheila 
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she will be very glad in a little while after, and 
it will be enough for me to see that she is ferry 
contented and happy. The young folk must 
marry, you will see, and what is the use of marry- 
ing if it is not when they are young? But 
Sheila, she will think of none of these things. 
It was young Mr. Maclntyre of Sutherland — 
you hef seen him last year in Stornoway — he 
hass three thousand acres of a deer-forest in 
Sutherland — and he will be ferry glad to marry 
Miss Sheila. But I will say to him, ' It is not 
for me to say yes or no to you, Mr. Maclntyre ; 
it is Sheila herself will tell you that/ But he 
wass afraid to speak to her : and Sheila herself 
will know nothing of why he came twice to Borva 
the last year." 

"It is very good of you to leave Sheila quite 
unbiassed in her choice/' said Ingram; "many 
fathers would have been sorely tempted by that 
deer-forest/' 

Old Mackenzie laughed a loud laugh of deri- 
sion, that fortunately did not stop Lavender's 
execution of '*I would that my love would 
silently." 

"What the teffle," said Mackenzie, '*hef I to 
want a deer-forest for my Sheila? Sheila is no 
fisherman's lass. She has plenty for herself, and 
she will marry just the young man she wants to 
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marry, and no other one — that is what she will 
do, by Kott ! " 

All this was most hopeful. If Mackenzie had 
himself been advocating Lavender's suit, could.he 
have said more ? But notvdthstanding all these 
frank and generous promises — dealing with a 
future which the old Highlandman considered as 
indefinitely remote — Ingram was still afraid of 
the announcement he was about to make. 

" Sheila is fortunately situated,'' he said, " in 
having a father who thinks only of her happiness. 
But I suppose she has never yet shown a pre- 
ference for anyone ? " 

"Not for anyone but yourself," said her father, 
with a laugh. 

And Ingram laughed too, but in an embarrassed 
way, and his sallow face grew darker with a blush. 
Was there not something painful in the uninten- 
tional impUcation that of course Ingram could 
not be considered a possible lover of Sheila's, and 
that the girl herself was so well aware of it that 
she could openly testify to her regard for him ? 

" And it would be a good thing for Sheila," 
continued her father, more gravely, "if there wass 
any young man about the Lewis that «he would 
tek a liking to ; for it will be some day I can no 
more look after her, and it would be bad for 
her to be left alone all by herself in the island." 
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" And don't you think you see before you now 
some one who might take on him the charge of 
Sheila's future ? " said Ingram, looking towards 
Lavender. 

" The English gentleman ? " said Mackenzie, 
with a smile, " No ; that any way is not pos- 
sible." 

" I fancy it is more than possible/^ said In- 
gram, resolved to go straight at it. "I know 
for a fact that he would Uke to marry your 
daughter, and I think that Sheila, without 
knowing it herself almost, is well-inclined to- 
wards him/' 

The old man started up from his chair. 

"Eh? what! my Sheila?" 

" Yes, papa," said the girl, turning round at 
once. 

She caught sight of a strange look on his face, 
and in an instant was by his side. 

" Papa, what is the matter with you ? " 

"Nothing, Sheila, nothing," he said impatiently. 
"I am a little tired of the music, that is all. 
But go on with the music. Go back to the 
piano, Sheila, and go on with the music ; and 
Mr. Ingram and me, we will go outside for a 
little whUe." 

Mackenzie walked out of the room, and said, 
aloud in the hall — 

VOL. 1. Ql 
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** Ay, are you coming, Mr. Ingram ? It iss a 
fine night this night, and the wind is in a very 
good way for the weather." 

And then, as he went out to the front, he 
hummed aloud, so that Sheila should hear, — 

" Who goes there 1 Stranger, quickly tell ! 
A friend ! The word ? Good-night ! AlVa well ! 
All's well ! Good-night ! AU*s well ! " 

Ingram followed the old man outside, with a 
somewhat guilty conscience, suggesting odd 
things to him. Would it not be possible, now, 
to shut one's ears for the next half-hour ? Angry 
words were only little perturbations in the air. 
If you shut your ears till they were all over, 
what harm could be done ? All the big facts of 
life would remain the same. The sea, the sky, 
the hills, the human beings around you, even 
your desire of sleep for the night, and your 
wholesome longing for breakfast in the morning, 
would all remain ; and the angry words would 
have passed away. But perhaps it was a proper 
punishment that he should now go out and bear 
all the wrath of this fierce old gentleman, whose 
daughter he had conspired to carry oflP. Mac- 
kenzie was walking up and down the path out- 
side, in the cool and silent night. There was 
not much moon now, but a clear and lambent 
twilight showed all the familiar features of Loch 
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Roag and the southern hills ; and down there in 
the bay you could vaguely make out the Maigh- 
dean-mhara rocking in the tiny waves that 
washed in on the white shore. Ingram had 
never looked on this pretty picture with a les^ 
feeling of delight. 

'* Well, you see, Mr. Mackenzie,'' he was 
beginning, ** you must make this excuse for 
him " 

But Mackenzie put aside Lavender at once. 
It was all about Sheila that he wanted to know. 
There was no anger in his words — only a great 
anxiety, and sometimes an extraordinary and 
pathetic eflFort to take a philosophical view of the 
situation. What had Sheila said ? Was Sheila 
deeply interested in the young man ? Would it 
please Sheila if he was to go indoors and give at 
once his free consent to her marrying this Mr. 
Lavender? 

*' Oh, you must not think," said Mackenzie, 
with a certain loftiness of air even amidst his 
great perturbation and anxiety, *' you must not 
think I hef not foreseen all this. It wass some 
day or other Sheila will be sure to inarry ; and 
although I did not expect — no, I did not ex- 
pect that — that she would marry a stranger and 
an Englishman, if it will please her, that is 
enough. You cannot tell a young lass the one 

Q 2 
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she should marry — it iss all a chance the one 
she likes, and if she does not marry him, it is 
better she will not marry at all Oh, yes, I 
know that ferry weU. And I hef known there 
wass a time coming when I would give away my 
Sheila to some young man ; and there iss no use 
complaining of it. But you hef not told me 
much about this young man — or I hef forgotten 
— ^it is the same thing whatever. He has not 
much money, you said — he is waiting for some 
money, — well — this is what I will do. / will 
give him all my mmiey if he will come and live 
in the Lewis." 

All the philosophy be had been mustering up 
fell away from that last sentence. It was like 
the cry of a drowning man who sees the last 
lifeboat set out for shore, leaving him to his fate. 
And Ingram had not a word to say in reply to 
that piteous entreaty. 

•* I do not ask him to stop in Borva — no, it 
iss a small place for one that bass lived in a 
town. But the Lewis, that is quite different ; and 
there iss ferry good houses in Stornoway '" 

"But surely, sir,'' said Ingram, "you need 
not consider all this just yet. I am sure neither 
of them has thought of any such thing " 

"No," said Mackenzie, recovering himself, 
" perhaps not. But we hef our duties to look at 
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the future of young folks. And you will say that 
Mr. Lavender hass only expectations of money? " 

" Well, the expectation is almost a certainty. 
His aunt, I have told you, is a very rich old 
lady, who has no other near relations ; and she 
is exceedingly fond of him, and would do any- 
thing for him. I am sure the allowance he has 
now is greatly in excess of what she spends on 
herself.'' 

"But they might quarrel, you know — they 
might quarrel. You hef always to look to the 
future — they might quarrel, and what wiM he do 
then ? '' 

" Why, you don't suppose he couldn't support 
himself, if the worst were to come to the worst. 
He is an amazingly clever fellow " 

" Ay, that is very good," said Mackenzie, in a 
cautious sort of way ; " but has he ever made any 
money ? " 

" Oh, I fancy not — nothing to speak of. He 
has sold some pictures ; but I think he has given 
more away." 

** Then it iss not easy, tek my word for it, Mr. 
Ingram, to begin a new trade if you are twenty- 
five years of age ; and the people who will tek 
your pictures for nothing, will they pay for them 
if you wanted the money ? " 

It was obviously Mr. Mackenzie's eager wish 

1 
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to prove to himself that, somehow or other. 
Lavender might come to have no money, and be 
made dependent on his father-in-law. So far, 
indeed, from sharing the sentiments ordinarily 
attributed to that important relative, he would 
have welcomed with a heartfelt joy the informa- 
tion that the man who, as he expected, was 
about to marry his daughter, was absolutely 
penniless. Not even all the attractions of that 
deer-forest in Sutherlandshire — particularly fas- 
cinating as they must have been to a man of his 
education and surroundings— had been able to 
lead the old King of Borva even into hinting to 
his daughter that the owner of that property 
would like to marry her. Sheila was to choose 
for herself. She was not like a fisherman's lass^ 
bound to consider ways and means. And now 
that she had chosen, or, at least, indicated the 
possibility of her doing so, her father's chief 
desire was that his future son-in-law should come 
and take and enjoy his money, so only that Sheila 
might not be carried away from him for ever. 

" Well, I will see about it," said Mackenzie, 
with an affectation of cheerful and practical 
shrewdness. " Oh, yes, I will see about it, 
when Sheila has made up her mind. He is a 
very good young man, whatever " 

" He is the best -hearted fellow I know,'' said 
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Ingram, warmly. " I don't think Sheila has 
much to fear if she marries him. If you had 
known him as long as I have, you would know 
how considerate he is to everybody about him, 
how generous he is, how good-natured, and 
cheerful, and so forth — in short, he is a thorough 
good fellow, that's what I have to say about him/' 

" It iss well for him he will hef such a cham- 
pion,'* said Mackenzie, with a smile ; " there iss 
not many Sheila will pay attention to as she 
does to you." 

They went indoors again— Ingram scarcely 
knowing how he had got so easily through the 
ordeal, but very glad it was over. Sheila was 
still at the piano, and, on their entering, she 
said — 

*' Papa, here is a song you must learn to sing 
with me." 

"And what iss it. Sheila?" he said, going 
over to her. 

" * Time has not thinned my flowing hair. ' " 

He put his hand on her head, and said — 

" I hope it will be a long time before he will 
thin your hair, Sheila." 

The girl looked up, surprised. Scotch folks 
are, as a rule, somewhat reticent in their display 
of affection ; and it was not often that her father 
talked to her in that way. What was there in 
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his face that made her glance instinctively to- 
wards Ingram? Somehow or other her hand 
sought her father's hand, and she rose and went 
away from the piano, with her head bent down 
and tears beginning to tell in her eyes. 

'^Yes, that is a capital song," said Ingram, 
loudly. " Sing ' The Arethusa,' Lavender. * Said 
the saucy ArethusaJ '* 

Lavender, knowing what had taken place, and 
not daring to follow with his ^yes Sheila and her 
father, who had gone to the other end of the 
room, sang the song. Never was a gallant and 
devil-may-care searsong sung so hopelessly with- 
out spirit. But the piano made a noise ; and 
the verses took up time. When he had finished, 
he almost feared to turn round ; and yet there 
was nothing dreadful in the picture that pre- 
sented itself. Sheila was sitting on her father's 
knee, with her bead buried in his bosom, while 
he was patting her head, and talking in a low 
voice to her. The King of Borva did not look 
particularly fierce. 

" Yes, it iss a teffle of a good song," he said, 
suddenly. " Now get up. Sheila, and go and 
tell Mairi we virill have a bit of bread and cheese 
before going to bed. And there will be a little 
hot water wanted in the other room, for this room 
it iss too full of the smoke/' 
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Sheila, as she went out of the room, had her 
head cast down, and perhaps an extra tinge of 
colour in the young and pretty face. But surely, 
Lavender thought to himself, as he watched her 
anxiously, she did not look grieved. As for her 
father, what should he do now ? Turn suddenly 
round, and beg Mackenzie's pardon, and throw 
himself on his generosity ? When he did, with 
much inward trembling, venture to approach the 
old man, he found no such explanation possible. 
The King of Borva was in one of his grandest 
moods — dignified, courteous, cautious, and yet 
inclined to treat everybody and everything with 
a sort of lofty good humour. He spoke to La- 
vender in the most friendly way ; but it was 
about the singular and startling fact that modern 
research had proved many of the Roman legends 
to be utterly untrustworthy. Mr. Mackenzie 
observed that the man was wanting in proper 
courage who feared to accept the results of such 
inquiries. It was better that we should know 
the truth, and then the kings who had really 
made Rome great might emerge from the fog of 
tradition in their proper shape. There was 
something quite sympathetic in the way he talked 
of those ill-treated sovereigns, whom the vulgar 
mind had clothed in mist. 

Lavender was sorely beset by the rival claims 
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of Rome aud Borva upon his attention. He was 
inwardly, inclined to curse Numa Pompiliiis — 
which would have been ineffectual — when he 
found that personi^e interfering with a wild eflfort 
to discover why Mackenzie should treat him in 
this way. And then it occurred to him that, as he 
had never said a word to Mackenzie about this 
affair, it was too much to expect that Sheila's 
father should himself open the subject. On the 
contrary, Mackenzie was bent on extending a 
grave courtesy to his guest, so that the latter 
should not feel ill at ease until it suited himself to 
make any explanations he might choose. It was 
not Mackenzie's business to ask this young man 
if he wanted to marry Sheila. No. The king's 
daughter, if she were to be won at all, was to be 
won by a suitor ; and it was not for her father to 
be in a hurry about it. So Lavender got back 
into the region of early Roman history, and tried 
to recall what he had learned in Livy, and quite 
coincided with everything that Niebuhr had said 
or proved, and with everything that Mackenzie 
thought Niebuhr had said or proved. He was 
only too glad, indeed, to find himself talking to 
Sheila's father in this friendly fashion. 

Then Sheila came in and told them that 
supper was laid in the adjoining room. At that 
modest meal, a great good-humour prevailed. 
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Sometimes, it is true, it occurred to Ingram that 
Sheila cast an anxious glance at her father, as if 
she were trying to discover whether he was really 
satisfied, or whether he was not merely pretending 
satisfaction to please her; but for the rest the 
party was a most friendly and merry one. Laven- 
der, naturally enough, was in the highest of 
spirits; and nothing could exceed the light- 
hearted endeavours he made to amuse, and in- 
terest, and cheer his companions. Sheila, indeed, 
sat up later than usual, even although pipes were 
lit again, and the slate-grey silk likely to bear 
witness to the fact in the morning. How com- 
fortable and homely was this sort of life in the 
remote stone building overlooking the northern 
sea! He began to think that be could live 
always in Borva, if only Sheila were with him as 
his companion. 

Was it an actual fact, then, he asked himself 
next morning, that he stood confessed to the 
small world of Borva as Sheila's accepted lover ? 
Not a word on the subject had passed between 
Mackenzie and himself; yet he found himself 
assuming the position of a younger relative, and 
rather expecting advice from the old Highland- 
man. He began to take a great interest, too, in 
the local administration of the island ; he ex- 
amined the window-fastenings of Mackenzie's 
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house and saw that they would be useful in the 
winter ; and expressed to Sheila's father his con- 
fidential opinion that the girl should not be 
allowed to go out in the Maighdean-mhara 
without Duncan. 

*' She will know as much about boats as Dun- 
can himself," said her father, with a confident 
smile. "But Sheila will not go out when the 
rough weather begins." 

" Of course you keep her indoors then ? " said 
the younger man, already assuming some little 
charge over Sheila's comfort. 

The father laughed aloud at this simplicity on 
the part of the Englishman. 

" If we wass to keep indoors in the bad weather, 
it would be all the winter we would be indoors ! 
There iss no day at all Sheila will not be out 
some time or other ; and she is never so well as 
in the hard weather, when she will be out always 
in the snow, and the frost, and hef plenty of 
exercise and amusement." 

** She is not often ailing, 1 suppose ? " said La- 
vender. 

"She is as strong as a young pony, that is 
what Sheila is," said her father, proudly. " And 
there is no one in the island will run so fast, or 
walk as long without tiring, or carry things from 
the shore as she will, not one." 
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But here he suddenly checked himself. 

" That is/' he said, with some little expression 
of aimoyance, " I wass saying Sheila could do 
that if it wass any use ; but she will not do sunh 
things, hke a fisherman's lass that hass to help 
in the work." 

" Oh, of course not/' said Lavender, hastily. 
" But still, you know, it is pleasant to know she 
is so strong and well." 

And at this moment Sheila herself appeared, ac- 
companied by her great deer-hound, and testifying 
by the bright colour in her face to the assurances 
of her health her father had been giving. She 
had just come up and over the hill from Borva- 
host, while as yet breakfast had not been served. 
Somehow or other Lavender fancied she never 
looked so bright^ and fearless, and handsome 
as in the early morning, with the fresh sea- 
air tingling the colour in her cheeks, and the 
sunlight shining in the clear eyes or touching 
from time to time a glimpse of her perfect teeth. 
But this morning she did not seem quite so 
frankly merry as usual. She patted the deer- 
hound's head, and rather kept her eyes away from 
her father and his companion. And then she 
took Bras away to give him his breakfast just as 
Ingram appeared to bid her good morning, and 
ask her what she meant by being about so early. 
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How anxiously Lavender now began to cal- 
culate on the remaining days of their stay in 
Borva ! They seemed so few. He got up at 
preposterously early hours to make each day as 
long as possible ; but it slipped away with a fatal 
speed, and already he began to think of Storno- 
way, and the Clansman, and his bidding good- 
bye to Sheila. He had said no more to her of 
any pledge as regarded the future. He was 
content to see that she was pleased to be with 
him ; and happy indeed were their rambles about 
the island, their excursions in Sheila's boat, their 
visits to the White Water in search of salmon. 
Nor had he yet spoken to Sheila's father. He 
knew that Mackenzie knew; and both seemed 
to take it for granted that no good could come 
of a formal explanation until Sheila herself should 
make her wishes known. That, indeed, was the 
only aspect of the case that apparently presented 
itself to the old King of Borva. He forgot 
altogether those precautions and investigations 
which are supposed to occupy the mind of a 
future father-in-law ; and only sought to see how 
Sheila was affected towards the young man who 
was soon about to leave the island. When he saw 
her pleased to be walking with Lavender, and talk- 
ing with him of an evening, he was pleased ; and 
would rather have a cold dinner than break in 
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upon them to hurry them home. When he saw 
her disappointed because Lavender had been un- 
fortunate in his salmon-fishing, he was ready to 
swear at Duncan for not having had the fish in a 
better temper. And the most of his conversation 
with Ingram consisted of an endeavour to con- 
vince himself that, after all, what had happened 
was for the best, and that Sheila seemed to be 
happy. 

But somehow or other, when the time for 
their departure was drawing near, Mackenzie 
showed a strange desire that his guests should 
spend the last two days in Stornoway. When 
Lavender first heard this proposal, he glanced 
towards Sheila, and his face showed clearly his 
disappointment. 

" But Sheila will go with us, too,'' said her 
father, replying to that unultered protest in the 
most innocent fashion ; and then Lavender's 
face brightened again, and he said that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to spend 
two days in Stornoway. 

" And you must not think/* said Mackenzie, 
anxiously, " that it is one day or two days, or 
a great many days, will show you all the fine 
things about Stornoway. And if you were to 
live in Stornoway, you would find very good 
acquaintances and friends there; and in the 
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autumn, when the shooting begins, there are 
many English who will come up, and there will 
be ferry great doings at the castle. And there 
is some gentlemen now at Grimersta whom you 
hef not seen, and they are ferry fine gentle- 
men ; and at GarraH[ia-hina there iss two more 
gentlemen for the salmon-fishing. Oh, there iss 
a great many fine people in the Lewis, and it iss 
not all as lonely as Borva." 

^' If it is half as pleasant a place to live in as 
Borva, it will do," said Lavender, with a flush 
of enthusiasm in his face, as he looked towards 
Sheila, and saw her pleased and downcast eyes. 

" But it iss not to be compared^" said Mac- 
kenzie, eagerly, "Borva — that is nothing at 
all ; but the Lewis— it is a ferry different thing 
to live in the Lewis, and many English gentle- 
men hef told me they would like to live always 
in the Lewis." 

" I think I should, too," said Lavender, 
lightly and carelessly, little thinking what im- 
portance the old man immediately and gladly 
put upon the admission. 

From that moment Lavender, always un- 
conscious of what had happened, had nothing 
to fear in the way of opposition from Sheila's 
father. If he had there and then boldly asked 
Mackenzie for his daughter^ the old man would 
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have given his consent freely, and bade Lavender 
go to Sheila herself. 

And so they set sail, one pleasant forenoon, 
from Borvabost ; and the light wind that ruffled 
the blue of Loch Roag gently filled the mainsail 
of the Maighdean-mhara as she lightly ran 
down the tortuous channel. 

"I don't like to go away from Borva,'' said 
Lavender, in a low voice, to Sheila, "but I 
might have been leaving the island with greater 
regret, for, you know, 1 expect to be back soon." 

" We shall always be glad to see you," said 
the girl; and, although he would rather have 
had her say " I " than " we,'' there was some- 
thing in the tone of her voice that contented 
him. 

At Garra-na-hina, Mackenzie pointed out 
with a great interest to Lavender a tall man 
who was going down through some meadows to 
the Amhuinn Dhuhh, the Black River. He 
had a long rod over his shoulder ; and behind 
him, at some distance, followed a shorter man, 
who carried a gaff and landing-net. Mackenzie 
anxiously explained to Lavender that the tall 
figure was that of an Englishman. Lavender 
accepted the statement. But would he not go 
down to the river and make his acquaintance ? 
Lavender could not understand why he should 
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be expected to take so great an interest in an 
ordinaij English sportsman. 

" Terrj well" said Mackenzie, a trifle, disap- 
pointed, " bat yoQ would find seyeral of the 
English in the Lewis if jon wass living here.'' 

These last two days in Stomowaj were Terj 
pleasant On their preyioos visit to the town, 
Mackenzie had given up much of. his time to 
business affiiirs, and was a good deal away firom 
his guests; but now he devoted himself to 
making them particularly comfortable in the 
place and amusing them in every possible way. 
He introduced Lavender, in especial, to all his 
friends there, and was most anxious to impress 
on the young man that life in Stomoway was, 
on the whole, rather a brilliant affair. Then, was 
there a finer point firom which you could start at 
win for Inverness, Oban, and such great centres 
of civilization ? Very soon there might even be 
a telegraphic cable laid to the mainland. Was 
Mr. Lavender aware that fi^equently you could 
see the Sutherlandshire hills firom this very town 
of Stomoway? 

Here Sheila laughed; and Lavender, who 
kept watching her face always, to read all her 
fancies and sentiments and wishes in the shift- 
lights of it, immediately demanded an ex- 
planation. 
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** It is no good thing," said Sheila, " to see 
the Sutherland hills often ; for when you see 
them, it means to^rain." 

But Lavender had not been taught to f«ar the 
rain of the Western Isles. The very weather 
seemed to have conspired with Mackenzie to 
charm the young man with- the island. At this 
moment, for example, they were driving away 
from Stomoway along the side of the great bay 
that stretches northward until it finds its furthest 
promontory in Tiumpan Head. What magnifi- 
cence of colour shone all around them in the hot 
sunlight I Where the ruffled blue sea came near 
the long sweep of yellow sand it grew to be a 
bright, transparent green. The splendid curve of 
the bay showed a gleaming line of white where 
the waves broke in masses of hissing foam ; and 
beyond that curve again long promontories of 
dark-red conglomerate ran out into the blue 
waters of the seaj with their summits shining 
with the bright sea-grass. Here, close at hand, 
were warm meadows with calves and lambs 
cropping the sweet-scented Dutch clover. A 
few huts, shaped like bee-hives, stood by the 
road-side, close by some deep brown peats. 
There was a cutting in the yellow sand of the 
bay for the pulling up of captured whales. 
Now and again you could see a solan dart down 
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fircMn die Uue heiwens into iht darker Uoe of 
the sea, se&diiig up a sport ci foam twenty feet 
lii^ tf be disappeared; and hat out tbere^ 
between the led prpcipioes and the raffled 
waters boieath^ white sea4bwl flew horn crag 
to crag (M* dn^ped down npon the sea to lise 
and &U with the waves. 

At the small hamlet of Gie^ thej got a 
large rowing-boat manned by sturdy fishermen, 
and set oat to exjiore the great caves fixmed 
in the mighty wall of oon^omerate that here 
fixmts the sea. The wfld-fowl flew aboat them, 
screaming and yelling at bdng disturbed. The 
long swell of the sea lifted the boat, passed 
from under it, and went on with majestic force 
to crash on the glowing red crags and send jets 
of foam flying up the face of them. They 
captured one of the sea-birds — a young thing 
about as big as a hen, with staring eyes, scant 
feath^^, and a long beak with which it instinc- 
tively tried to bite its enemies — ^and the parents 
of it kept swooping down over the boat, uttering 
shrill cries, until tlidr offspring was restored to 
the surffiee of the water. They went into the 
great loud-sounding caverns, getting a new im- 
pression of the extraordinaiy clearness of the 
sea-water by the depth at which the bottom was 
visible ; and here their shouts occasionally called 
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up from some dim twilight recess — far in among 
the perilous rocks — the head of a young seal, 
which would instantly dive again and be seen 
no more. They watched the salmon splash in 
the shallower creeks where the sea had scooped 
out a tiny bay of ruddy sand ; and then a 
slowly-rolling porpoise would show his black 
back above the water and silently disappear 
again. All this was pleasant enough on a 
pleasant morning, in fresh sea-air and sunlight, 
in holiday-time ; and was there any reason, 
Mackenzie may fairly have thought, why this 
young man, if he did marry Sheila, should not 
come and live in a place where so much healthy 
amusement was to be found ? 

And in the evening, too, when they had 
climbed to the top of the hills on the south of 
Stornoway harbour, did not the little town look 
sufficiently picturesque, with its white houses, its 
shipping, its great castle and plantations lying 
in shadow under the green of the eastern sky ? 
Then, away to the west, what a strange picture 
presented itself ! Thick bands of grey cloud lay 
across the sky, and the sunlight from behind 
them sent down great rays of misty yellow on 
the endless miles of moor. But how was it 
that, as these shafts of sunlight struck on the 
far and successive ridges of the moorland, each 
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long undulation seemed to become transparent ; 
and all tfae island appeared to consist of great 
and golden-brown shells, heaped up behind ench 
other, with the sunlight shining through P 

" I have tried a good many new eflFects since 
I came up here/' said Lavender, " but I shall 
not try that.'' 

" Oh, it iss nothing — it iss nothing at all,*' 
said Mackenzie, with a studied air of unconceru. 
" There iss much more beautiful things than that 
in the island, but you will hef need of a ferry 
long time before you will find it all out. That 
— that ISS nothing at all/' 

" You will perhaps make a picture of it some 
other time/' said Sheila, with her eyes cast 
down ; and, as he was standing by her at the 
time, he took her hand, and pressed it, and 
said, '* I hope so/' 

Then, that night ! Did not every hour pro- 
duce some new and wonderful scene ; or was it 
only that each minute grew to be so precious, 
and that the enchantment of Sheila's presence 
filled the air around him? There was no 
moon; but the stars shone over the bay and 
the harbour, and the dusky hills beyond the 
castle. Every few seconds the lighthouse at 
Amish Point sent out its wild glare of orange 
fire into the heart of the clear darkness, and 
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then as suddenly faded out and left the eyes too 
bewildered to make out the configuration of the 
rocks. All over the north-west there still re- 
mained the pale glow of the twilight ; and some- 
how Lavender seemed to think that that strange 
glow belonged to Sheila's home in the west, and 
that the people in Stornoway knew nothing of 
the wonders of Loch Roag, and of the strange 
nights there. Was he likely ever to fbrget ? 

** Good-bye, Sheila," he said, next morning, 
when the last signal had beeji given, and the 
Clansman was about to move from her moor- 
ings. 

She had bidden good-bye to Ingram already, 
but, somehow, she could not speak to his com- 
panion just at this last moment. She pressed 
his hand, and turned away, and went ashore 
with her father. Then the big steamer throbbed 
its way out of the harbour ; and by and by the 
island of Lewis lay but as a thin blue cloud 
along the horizon, and who could tell that 
liuman beings, with strange hopes, and fancies, 
<«nd griefs, were hidden away in that pale line 

vapour ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" FAREWELL, MACKRIMMON ! ^' 

A NIGHT journey from Greenock to London is 
a suflSciently prosaic affair in ordinary circum- 
stances; but it need not be always so. What 
if a young man, apparently occupied in making 
himself comfortable, and in talking nonsense to 
his friend and companion, should be secretly 
calculating how the journey could be made most 
"• pleasant to a bride, and that bride his bride? 
Lavender made experiments with regard to the 
ways and tempers of guards — he borrowed 
planks of wood with which to make sleeping- 
couches of an ordinary first-class carriage — he 
bribed a certain official to have the compartment 
secured — he took note of the time when, and 
the place where, refreshments could be procured 
— ^all these things he did, thinking of Sheila. 
And when Ingram, sometimes surprised by 
his good-nature, and occasionally remonstrating 
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against his extravagance^ at last fell asleep on 
the more or less comfortable cushions stretched 
across the planks, Lavender would have him 
wake up again^ that he might be induced to 
talk once more about Sheila. Ingram would 
make use of some wicked words, rub his eyes, 
ask what was the last station they had passed, 
and then begin to preach to Lavender about the 
great obligations he was under to Sheila, and 
what would be expected of him in after-times. 

*' You are coming away just now,** he would 
say, while Lavender, who could not sleep at all, 
was only anxious that Sheila's name should be 
mentioned, "enriched with a greater treasure 
than falls to the lot of most men. If you know 
how to value that treasure, there is not a king 
or emperor in Europe who should not envy 
you.'' 

" But don't you think I value it ? " the other 
would say, anxiously. 

"We'll see about that afterwards, by what 
you do. But in the meantime you don't know 
what you have won. You don't know the mag- 
nificent single-heartedness of that girl, her keen 
sense of honour, nor the strength of character, 
of judgment, and decision that lies beneath her 
apparent simplicity. Why, I have known Sheila, 
now But what's the use of talking ? " 
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"I wish you would talk, though, Ingram/' 
said his companion, quite submissively. '* You 
have known her longer than L I am willing 
to believe all you say of her, and anxious, 
indeed, to know as much about her as possible. 
You don't suppose I fancy she is anything less 
than you say ? '' 

"Well," said Ingram, doubtfully, "perhaps 
not. The worst of it is that you take such odd 
readings of people. However, when you marry 
her, as I now hope you may, you will soon find 
out ; and then, if you are not grateful — if you 
don't understand and appreciate t/ien tlie fine 
qualities of this girl, the sooner you put a mill- 
stone round your neck and drop over Chelsea 
Bridge the better." 

" She will always have in you a good friend 
to look after her when she comes to London." 

" Oh, don't imagine I mean to thrust myself 
in at your breakfast-table to give you advice. 
If a husband and wife cannot manage their own 
affairs satisfactorily, no third person can ; and I 
am getting to be an elderly man, who likes 
peace, and comfort, and his own quiet." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk such nonsense," 
said Lavender, impetuously. " You know you 
are bound to marry — and the woman you ask to 
marry you will be a precious fool if she refuses. 
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I don't know, indeed, how you and Sheila ever 
escaped " 

" Look here. Lavender," said his companion, 
speaking in a somewhat impatient way, *' if you 
marry Sheila Mackenzie, I suppose I may see 
something of both of you from time to time. 
But you are naturally jealous and exacting, as is 
the way with many good fellows who have had 
too much of their own way in «the world ; and if 
you start off with the notion now that Sheila 
and I might ever have married, or that such a 
thing was ever thought of by either of us, the 
certain consequence will be that you will become 
jealous of me, and that, in time, I shall have 
to stop seeing either of you, if you happen to 
be living in London/' 

" And if ever the time comes,'' said Lavender, 
lightly, " when I prove myself such a fool, I hope 
I shall remember that a millstone can be bought 
in Victoria-road, and that Chelsea Bridge is 
handy." 

f 

"All right: I'm going to sleep." 

For some time after Ingram was permitted 
to rest in peace ; and it was not until they had 
reached some big station or other, towards 
morning, that he woke^ Lavender had never 
closed his eyes. 

" Haven't you been asleep ? " 
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" No/' 

" What's the matter now?" 

'* My aunt.*' 

" You seem to have acquired a trick recently 
of looking at all the diflSculties of your position at 
once. Why don't you take them singly ! You've 
just got rid of Mackenzie's opposition — that 
might have contented you for a while." 

" I think the best plan wiH be to say nothing 
of this to my aunt at present. I think we ought 
to get married first, and when I take Sheila to 
see her as my wife, what can she say then ? " 

" But what is Sheila likely to say before then ? 
And Sheila's father ? You must be out of your 
mind." 

l^ There will be a pretty scene, then, when I 
tell her." 

"Scenes don't hurt anybody, unless when 
they end in brickbats or decanters. Your aunt 
must know you would marry some day." 

" Yes, but you know whom she wished me to 
marry." 

" That is nothing. Every old lady has a fancy 
for imagining possible marriages ; but your aunt 
is a reasonable woman, and could not possibly 
object to your marrying a girl like Sheila." 

"Oh, couldn't she? Then you don't know 
her. ' Frank, my dear, what are the arms 
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6orne hy your wife 8 family ? * * My dear aunt, I 
toill describe them to you as becomes a dutiful 
nephew. The arms are quarterly : first and 
fourth, vert 9 a herriny, aryent ; second and third, 
azure, a solan-yoose, volant, or. The crest, out 
of a crown vallery, aryent^ a cask of whisky^ 
yules. Supporters, desoter^ a yillie^ sinister, a 
fsherman! '' 

" And a very good coat-of-arms too. You 
might add the motto Ultimus reyum. Or 
Atavis editus regibua, .Or Tyrrhena reyum 
proyenies. To think that your aunt would for- 
bid your wedding a king's daughter ! '' 

" I should wed the king's daughter, aunt or 
no aunt, in any case ; but you see, it would be 
uncommonly awkward — just as old Mackenzie 
would want to know something more particular 
about my circuifistances — and he might ask for 
references to the old lady herself, just as if I 
were a tenant about to take a house ** 

" I have given him enough references. Go to 
sleep ; and don't bother yourself/' 

But now Ingram felt himself just as unable 
as his companion to escape into unconsciousness, 
and so he roused himself thoroughly, and began 
to talk about Lewis, and Borva, and the Mac- 
kenzies, and the duties and responsibilities 
Lavender would undertake in marrying Sheila. 
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" Mackenzie/' he said, " will expect you to live 
in Stornoway at least half the year, and it will be 
very hard on him if you don't/' 

"Oh, as to that," said the other, "I should 
have no objection ; but, you see, if I am to get 
married I really think I ought to t!ry to get into 
some position of earning my own living, or help- 
ing towards it, you know. I begin to see how 
galling this sort of dependence on my aunt might 
be, if I wished to act for myself. Now if I were 
to begin to do anything, I could not go and bury 
myself in Lewis for half the year — ^just at first ; 
by and by, you know, it might be different. But 
don't you think I ought to begin and do some- 
thing ? " 

" Most certainly. 1 have often wished you had 
been born a carpenter, or painter, or glazier." 

*' People are not bom carpenters or glaziers, 
but sometimes they are born painters. I think 
I have been born nothing ; but I am willing to 
try, more especially as I think Sheila would 
like it." 

" I know she would." 

" I will write and tell her the moment I get 
to London/' 

" I would fix first what your occupation was to 
be, if I were you. There is no hurry about tell- 
ing Sheila ; although she will be very glad to get 
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as much news of you as possible, and I hope you 
will spare no time or trouble in pleasing her in 
that line. By the way, what an infamous shame 
it was of you to go and gammon old Mackenzie 
into the belief that he can read poetry : why, he 
will make that girl's life a burden to her. I 
heard him propose to read 'Paradise Lost' to 
her as soon as the rain sets in." 

** I didn't gammon him," said Lavender, with 
a laugh. " Every man thinks he can read poetry 
better than every other man, even as every man 
fancies that no one gets cigars as good and as 
cheap as he does, and that no one can drive a 
dog-cart safely but himself. My talking about 
his reading was not as bad as Sheila's persuading 
him that he can play whist. Did you ever know 
a man who did not believe that everybody else's 
reading of poetry was affected and unbearable ? 
I know Mackenzie must have been reading poetry 
to Sheila long before I mentioned it to him." 

" But that suggestion about his resonant voice 
and the Crystal Palace ! " 

" That was a joke." 

" He did not take it as a joke, and neither did 
Sheila." 

" Well, Sheila would believe that her father 
could command the Channel Fleet, or turn out the 
present Ministry, or build a bridge to America, 
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if only anybody hinted it to her. Touching that 
Crystal Palace : Did you observe how little notion 
of size she could have got from pictures when she 
asked me if the Crystal Palace was much bigger 
than the hot- houses at Lewis Castle ? " 

*' What a world of wonder the girl is coming 
into ! " said the other, absently. *' But it will be 
all lit up by one sun, if only you take care of 
her, and justify her belief in you/' 

" I have not much doubt,'* said Lavender, with 
a certain modest confidence in his manner which 
had repeatedly of late pleased his friend. 

Even Sheila herself could scarcely have found 
London more strange than did the two men who 
had just returned from a. month's sojourn in the 
northern Hebrides. The dingy trees in Euston 
Square, the pale sunlight that shone down on the 
grey pavements, the noise of the omnibuses and 
carts, the multitude of strangers, the blue and 
mist-like smoke that hung about. Tottenham 
Court Road — all were as strange to them as the 
sensation of sitting in a hansom and being driven 
along by an unseen driver. Lavender confessed 
afterwards that he was pervaded by an odd sort 
of desire to know whether there was anybody in 
London at all like Sheila. Now and again a 
smartly-dressed girl passed along the pavement — 
what was it that made the difference between 
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her and that other girl whom he had just left ? 
Yet he wished to have the difference as decided 
as possible. When some bright, fresh-coloured, 
pleasant-looking girl passed, he was anxious to 
prove to himself that she was not to be compared 
with Sheila. Where, in all London, could you 
find eyes that told so much ? He forgot to place 
the speciality of Sheila's eyes in the fact of their 
being a dark grey blue under black eyelashes. 
What he did remember was that no eyes could 
possibly say the same things to him as they had 
said. And where, in all London, was the same 
sweet aspect to be found, or the same uncon- 
sciously proud and gentle demeanour, or the 
same tender friendliness expressed in a beautiful 
face ? He would not say anything against Lon- 
don women, for all that. It was no fault of theirs 
that they could not be sea-kings' daughters, with 
the courage, and frankness, and sweetness of the 
sea gone into their blood. He was only too 
pleased to have proved to himself — by looking at 
some half-dozen pretty shop-girls — that not in 
London was there anyone to compare with Prin- 
cess Sheila. 

For many a day thereafter Ingram had to suffer 
a good deal of this sort of lover's logic, and bore 
it with great fortitude. Indeed, nothing pleased 
him more than to observe that Lavender's affec- 
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tion, SO far from waning, engrossed more and 
more of his thought and his time ; and he listened 
with unfailing good-nature and patience to the 
perpetual talk of his friend about Sheila, and her 
home, and the future that might be in store for 
both of them. If he had accepted half the invi- 
tations to dinner sent down to him at the Board 
of Trade by his friend, he would scarcely ever 
have been out of Lavender's club. Many a long 
evening they passed in this way — either in La- 
vender's rooms in King Street or in Ingram's 
lodgings in Sloane Street. Ingram was content 
to lie in a chair and smoke, sometimes putting iu 
a word of caution to bring Lavender back from 
the romantic Sheila to the real Sheila, sometimes 
smiling at some wild proposal or statement on 
the part of his friend, but always glad to see that 
the pretty idealisms planted during their stay in 
the far Korth were in no danger of dying out 
down here in the South. Those were great days, 
too, when a letter arrived from Sheila. Nothing 
had been said about their corresponding; but 
Lavender had written shortly after his arrival in 
London, and Sheila had answered for her father 
and herself. It wanted but a very little amount 
of ingenuity to continue the interchange of letters 
thus begun ; and when the well-known envelope 
arrived, high holiday was immediately proclaimed 
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by the recipient of it. He did not show Ingram 
these letters, of course ; but the contents of them 
were soon bit by bit revealed. He was also per- 
mitted to see the envelope, as if Sheila's hand- 
writing had some magical charm about it. Some- 
times, indeed, Ingram had himself a letter from 
Sheila; and that was immediately shown to La- 
vender. Was he pleased to find that these 
communications were excessively business-like — 
describing how the fishing was going on, what was 
doing in the schools, and how John the Piper was 
conducting himself, with talk about the projected 
telegraphic cable, the shooting in Harris, the 
health of Bras, and other esoteric matters? 

Lavender's communications with the King of 
Borva were of a different nature. Wonderful 
volumes on building, agriculture, and what not, 
tobacco hailing from certain royal sources in the 
neighbourhood of the Pyramids, and now ani 
again a new sort of rifle or some fresh invention 
in fishing-tackle — these were the sort of things 
that found their way to Lewis, And then, in 
reply, came haunches of venison, and kegs of rare 
whisky, and skins of wild animals, which, all 
very admirable in their way, were a trifle cum? 
bersome in a couple of modest rooms in King 
Street, St. James's. But here Lavender hit upon 
a happy device. He had long ago talked to his 
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aunt of the mysterious potentate in the far North, 
who was the ruler of man, beast, and fish, and 
who had an only daughter. When these presents 
arrived, Mrs. Lavender was informed that they 
were meant for her ; and was given to understand 
that they were the propitiatory gifts of a half- 
savage sovereign who wished to seek her friend- 
ship. In vain did Ingram warn Lavender of 
the possible danger of this foolish joke. The 
young man laughed, and would come down to 
Sloane Street with another story of his success 
as an envoy of the distant king. 

And so the months went slowly by ; and La- 
vender raved about Sheila, and dreamed about 
Sheila, and was always going to begin some 
splendid achievement for Sheila's sake, but never 
just managed to begin. After all, the future did 
not look very terrible; and the present was 
satisfactory enough. Mrs. Lavender had no 
objection whatever to listening to his praises of 
Sheila, and had even gone the length of approving 
of the girl's photograph when it was shown her. 
But at the end of six months, Lavender suddenly 
went down to Sloane Street, found Ingram in his 
lodgings, and said—. 

** Ingram, I start for Lewis to-morrow." 
"The more fool you,'' was the complacent 
reply. 
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" I can't bear this any longer ; I must go and 
see her/' 

" You'll have to bear worse if you go. You. 
don't know what getting to Lewis is in the 
winter. Youll be killed with cold before you 
see the Minch." 

" I can stand a good bit of cold, when there's 
a reason for it," said the young man ; '* and I 
have written to Sheila to say I should start to-- 



morrow." 
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In that case I had better make use of you. 
I suppose you won't mind taking up to Sheila a 
sealskin jacket that I have bought for her." 

'* That you have bought for her ! " said the 
other. 

How could he have spared £15 out of his 
narrow income for such a present ! And yet he 
laughed at the idea of his ever having beea in 
Jove with Sheila. 

Lavender took the sealskin jacket with him, 
and started on his journey to the North. It was 
certainly all that Ingram had prophesied, in the 
way of discomfort, hardship, and delay. But one 
forenoon. Lavender, coming up from the cabin 
of the steamer into which he had descended to 
escape from the bitter wind and the sleet, saw 
before him a strange thing. In the middle of 
the black sea, and under a dark grey sky, lay a 
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long wonder-land of gleaming snow. Far as the 
eye could see the successive headlands of pale 
white jutted out into the dark ocean, until in the 
south they faded into a grey mist and became 
invisible. And when they got into Stomoway 
harbour, how black seemed the waters of the little 
bay, and the hulls of the boats, and the windows 
of the houses, against the blinding white of the 
encircling hills ! 

" Yes," said Lavender to the captain, " it will 
be a cold drive across to Loch Roag. I shall give 
Mackenzie's man a good dram before we start." 

But it was not Mr. Mackenzie's notion of 
hospitality to send Duncan to meet an honoured 
guest; and ere the vessel was fast moored, La- 
vender had caught sight of the well-known pair 
of horses, and the brown waggonette, and Mac- 
kenzie stamping up and down in the trampled 
snow. And this figure close down to the edge 
of the quay ? Surely there was something about 
the thick grey shawl, the white feather, the set of 
the head that he knew ! 

"Why, Sheila!'' he cried, jumping ashore 
before the gangway was shoved across, " what- 
ever made you come to Stomoway on such a 
day ? '' 

*^ And it is not much my coming to Stomoway 
if you will come all the way from England to the 
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Lewis/^ said Sheila, looking up with her bright 
and glad eyes. 

For six months he had been trying to recall 
the tones of her voice, in looking at her picture, 
and had failed ; now he fancied that she spoke 
more sweetly and musically than ever. 

*' Ay, ay," said Mackenzie, when he had shaken 
hands with the young man, '* it wass a piece of 
foolishness her coming over to meet you in Styor- 
noway ; but the girl will be neither to hold nor to 
bind when she teks a foohshness into her head." 

" Is this the character I hear of you, Sheila ? " 
he said ; and Mackenzie laughed at his daugh- 
ter's embarrassment, and said she was a good lass 
for all that, and bundled both the young folks 
into the inn, where luncheon had been provided, 
with a blazing fire in the room, and a kettle of 
hot water steaming beside it. 

When they got to Borva, Lavender began to 
see that Mackenzie had laid the most subtle plans 
for reconciling him to the hard weather of these 
northern winters ; and the young man, nothing 
loth, fell into his ways, and was astonished at the 
amusement and interest that could be got out of 
a residence in this bleak island at such a season. 
Mackenzie discarded at once the feeble protec- 
tions against cold and wet which his guest had 
brought with him* He gave him a pair of his 
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own Icnickerbockers and enormous boots ; he 
made him wear a frieze coat borrowed from Dun- 
can ; he insisted on his turning down the flap of 
a sealskin cap and tying the ends under his chin ; 
and thus equipped they started on many a rare 
expedition round the coast. But on their first 
going out, Mackenzie, looking at him, said with 
some chagrin — 

** Will they wear gloves when they go shooting 
in your country ? '' 

" Oh,'^ said Lavender, " these are only a pair 
of old dog-skins I use chiefly to keep my hands 
clean. You see I have cut out the trigger-finger. 
And they keep your hands from being numbed, 
you know, with the cold or the rain.^^ 

" There will be not much need of that after a 
little while,'' said Mackenzie ; and, indeed, after 
half-an-hour's tramping over snow and cHmbing 
over rocks. Lavender was well inclined to please 
the old man by tossing the gloves into the sea, 
for his hands were burning with heat. 

Then the pleasant evenings 1 — after all the 
fatigues of the day were over, clothes changed, 
dinner despatched, and Sheila at the open piano 
in that warm little drawing-room, with its strange 
shells, and fish, and birds. 

" Love in thine eyes for ever plays ; 
He in thy snowy bosom strays," 
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they sang, just as in the bygone times of summer ; 
and now old Mackenzie had got on a bit further 
in his musical studies, and could hum with the 
best of them — 

" He makes thy rosy lips his care, 
And walks the mazes of thy hair." 

There was no winter at all in the snug little 
room, with its crimson fird, and closed shutters, 
and songs of happier times. " When the rosy 
morn appearing " had nothing inappropriate in 
it; and if they particularly studied the words 
of " wert thou in the cauld blast," it was only 
that Sheila might teach her companion the 
Scotch pronunciation, as far as she knew it. And 
once, half in joke, Lavender said he could believe 
it was summer again if Sheila had only on her 
slate-grey silk dress, with red ribbon round her 
neck ; and sure enough, after dinner, she came 
down in that dress, and Lavender took her hand 
and kissed it in gratitude. Just at that moment, 
too, Mackenzie began to swear at Duncan for not 
having brought him his pipe, and not only went 
out of the room to look for it, but was a full 
half-hour in finding it. When he came in again, 
he was singing carelessly, 

" Love in thine eyes for ever plays," 

just as if he had got his pipe round the corner. 
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For it had been all explained by this time, you 
know ; and Sheila had in a couple of trembling 
words pledged away her life, and her father had 
given his consent. More than that he would 
have done for the girl, if need were ; and when 
he saw the perfect happiness shining in her 
eyes — when he saw that, through some vague 
feelings of compunction, or gratitude, or even 
exuberant joy, she was more than usually affec- 
tionate towards himself — he grew reconciled to 
the ways of Providence, and was ready to believe 
that Ingram had done them all a good turn in 
bringing his friend from the South with him. If 
there was any haunting fear at all, it was about 
the possibility of Sheila's husband refusing to 
live in Stornoway, even for half the year, or a 
portion of the year ; but did not the young man 
express himself as delighted beyond measure 
with Lewis, and the Lewis people, and the sports 
and scenery, and climate of the island? If 
Mackenzie could have bought fine weather at 
£20 a day, Lavender would have gone back to 
London with the Conviction that there was only 
one thing better than Lewis in summer-time, 
and that was Lewis in time of snow and frost. 

The blow fell. One evening a distinct thaW 
set in ; during the night the wind went round to 
the south-west; and in the morning, lo! the 
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very desolation of desolation, Suainabhal, 
Mealasabhal, Cracabhal, were all hidden away 
behind dreaiy folds of mist ; a slow and steady 
rain poured down from the lowering skies on the 
wet rocks, the marshy pasture-land, and the 
leafless bushes ; the Atlantic lay dark under a 
grey fog, and you could scarcely see across the 
loch in front of the house. Sometimes the wind 
freshened a bit, and howled about the house, or 
dashed showers against the streaming panes; 
but ordinarily there was no sound but the cease- 
less hissing of the rain on the wet gravel at the 
door and the rash of the waves along the black 
rocks. All signs of life seemed to have fled 
from the earth and the sky. Bird and beast had 
alike taken shelter; and not even a gull or a 
sea-pye crossed the melancholy lines of moorland 
which were half obscured by the mist of the 
rain. 

" Well, it can't be fine weather always," said 
Lavender, cheerfully, when Mackenzie was af- 
fecting to be greatly surprised to find such a thing 
is rain in the island of Lewis. 

** No, that iss quite true," said the old man ; 
** it wass ferry good weather we were having since 
you hef come here. And what iss a little rain ? 
— oh, nothing at all. You will see it will go 
away whenever the wind goes round." 
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With that Mackenzie would again go out to 
the front of the house, take a turn up and down 
the wet gravel, and pretend to be scanning the 
horizon for signs of a change. Sheila, a good 
deal more honest, went about her household 
duties, saying merely to Lavender — 

"I am very sorry the weather has broken; 
but it may clear before you go away from Borva." 

*' Before I go ? Do you expect it to rain for 
a week?'^ 

" Perhaps it will not ; but it is looking very 
bad to-day,'' said Sheila. 

Well, I don't care,'' said the young man, 

though it should ram the skies down, if only 
you would keep indoors, Sheila. But you do go 
out in such a reckless fashion. You don't seem 
to reflect that it is raining." 

'* I do not get wet," she said. 

" Why, when you came up from the shore 
half an hour ago, your hair was as wet as possible, 
and your face all red and gleaming with the 






rain." 



'* But I am none the worse. And I am not 
wet now. It is impossible that you will always 
keep in a room, if you have things to do ; and a 
little rain does not hurt anvone." 

" It occurs to me, Sheila," he observed, slowly, 
" that you are an exceedingly obstinate and self- 
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willed young person, and that no one has ever 
exercised any proper control over you/' 

She looked up for a moment, with a sudden 
glance of surprise and pain ; then she saw in 
his eyes that he meant nothing, and she went 
forward to him, putting her hand in his hand, 
and saying with a smile — 

'* I am very willing to be controlled/' 

** Are you really?" 

"Yes/' 

"Then hear my commands. You shall not 
go out in time of rain without putting something 
over your head, or taking an umbrella. You 
shall not go out in the Maighdean-mhara with- 
out taking some one with you besides Mairi. 
You shall never, if you are away from home, go 
within fifty yards of the sea, so long as there is 
snow on the rocks *' 

" But that is so very many things already — 
is it not enough ? '' said Sheila. 

"You will faithfully remember and observe 
these rules ? " 

"IwiU.*' 

"Then you are a more obedient girl than 
I imagined, or expected ; and you may now, if 
you are good, have the satisfaction of oflFering 
me a glass of sherry and a biscuit, for, rain or 
no rain, Lewis is a dreadful place for making 
people hungry/' 
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Mackenzie need not have been afraid. Strange 
as it may appear, Lavender was well content with 
the wet weather. No depression, or impatience, 
or remonstrance was visible on his face when he 
went to the blurred windows, day after day, to 
see only the same desolate picture — the dark sea, 
the wet rocks, the gi'ey mists over the moorland, 
and the shining of the red gravel before the 
house. He would stand with his hands in his 
pocket, and whistle " Love in thine eyes for ever 
plays," just as if he were looking out on a cheer- 
ful summer sunrise. When he and Sheila went 
to the door, and were received by a cold blast of 
wet wind and a driving shower of rain, he would 
slam the door to again with a laugh, and pull the 
girl back into the house. Sometimes she would 
not be controlled ; and then he would accompany 
her about the garden as she attended to her 
duties, or would go down to the shore with her, 
to give Bras a run. From these excursions he 
returned in the best of spirits, with a fine colour 
in his face; until, having got accustomed to 
heavy boots, impervious frieze, and the discom- 
fort of wet hands, he grew to be about as in- 
different to the rain as Sheila herself, and went 
fishing, or shooting, or boating with much cour 
tent, whether it was wet or dry. 

" It has been the happiest month of my life 
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— I know that/' he said to Mackenzie, p they 
stood together on the quay at Stornoway/, 

" And I hope you will hef many like Jt in the 
Lewis," said the old man, cheerfully. 

" I think I should soon learn to JBecome a 
Highlander up here,'' said Lavender, "if Sheila 
would only teach me the Gaelic/' ' 

" The Gaelic 1 " cried Mackenzie, impatiently. 
" The Gaelic ! It is none of the gentlemen who 
will come here in the autumn will want the 
Gaelic ; and what for would you want the 
Gaelic — ay, if you was staying here the whole 
year round?" 

"But Sheila will teach me all the same — 
won't you, Sheila ? " he said, turning to his 
companion, who was gazing somewhat blankly at 
the rough grey sea beyond the harbour, 

" Yes," said the girl : she seemed in no mood 
for joking. 

Lavender returned to town more in love than 
ever ; and soon the news of his engagement was 
spread abroad — he nothing loth. Most of his 
club-friends laughed, and prophesied it would 
come to nothing. How could a man in Lavender's 
position marry anybody but an heiress ? He 
could not afford to go and marry a fisherman's 
daughter. Others came to the conclusion that 
artists, and writers, and all that sort of people. 
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were incomprehensible ; and said " Poor beggar ! ** 
when they thought of the fashion in which 
Lavender had ruined his chances in life. His 
lady-friends, however, were much more sympa- 
thetic. There was a dash of romance in the 
story; and would not the Highland girl be a 
curiosity for a little while after she came to town ? 
Was she like any of the pictures Mr. Lavender 
had hanging up in his rooms ? Had he not even 
a sketch of her ? An artist, and yet not have a 
portrait of the girl he had chosen to marry ? 
Lavender had no portrait of Sheila to show. 
Some little photographs he had he kept for his 
own pocket-book ; while in vain had he tried to 
get some sketch or picture that would convey to 
the little world of his friends and acquaintances 
some notion of his future bride. They were left 
to draw on their imagination for some presenti- 
ment of the coming princess. 

He told Mrs. Lavender, of course. She said 
little ; but sent for Edward Ingram. Him she 
questioned in a cautious, close, and yet apparently 
indifferent way ; and then merely said that Frank 
was very impetuous ; that it was a pity he had 
resolved on marrying out of his own sphere of life ; 
but that she hoped the young lady from the High- 
lands would prove a good wife to him. 

" Lhope he will prove a good husband to her," 
said Ingram, with unusual sharpness. 
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" Frank is very impetuous ; " that was all Mrs. 
Lavender would say. 

By and by, as the spring drew on, and the 
time of the marriage was coming nearer, the 
important business of taking and furnishing a 
house for Sheila's reception occupied the attention 
of the young man from morning till night. He 
had been somewhat disappointed at the cold 
fashion in which his aunt looked upon his choice 
— admitting everything he had to say in praise of 
Sheila, but never expressing any approval of his 
conduct or hope about the future. But now she 
show^ed herself most amiably and generously dis- 
posed. She supplied the young man with 
abundant funds wherewith to furnish the house 
according to his own fancy. It was a small 
house — fronting a somewhat common-place 
square in Notting Hill — but it was to be a 
miracle of artistic adornment inside. He tor- 
tured himself for days over rival shades and 
hues ; he drew designs for the chairs ; he him- 
self painted a good deal of panelling ; and, in 
short, gave up his whole time to making Sheila's 
future home beautiful. His aunt regarded these 
preparations with little interest ; but she certainly 
gave her nephew ample means to indulge the 
eccentricities of his fancy. 

''Isn't she a dear old lady?" said Lavender one 
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night to Ingram. "Look here. A cheque, received 
this morning, for £200, for plate and glass/* 

Infi:ram looked at the bit of pale green paper. 

" I wish you had earned the money yourself, 
or done without the plate until you could buy it 
with your own money.'^ 

"Oh, confound it, Ingram, you carry your 
puritanical theories too far ! Doubtless I shall 
earn my own living by and by. Give me time." 

" It is now nearly a year since you thought of 
marrying Sheila Mackenzie; and you have not 
done a stroke of work yet.'* 

" I beg your pardon. I have worked a good 
deal of late, as you will see when you come up 
to my rooms." 

"Have you sold a single picture since last 
summer ? " 

" I cannot make people buy my pictures if 
they don't choose to do so." 

" Have you made any effort to get them sold, or 
to come to any arrangement with any of the 
dealers ? " 

" I have been too busy of late — ^looking after 
this house, you know," said Lavender, with an 
air of apology. 

" You were not too busy to paint a fan for 
Mrs. Lorraine, that people say must have oc- 
cupied you for months." 
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Lavender laughed. 

"Do you know, Ingram, I think you are 
jealous of Mrs. Lorraine, on account of Sheila, 
Come, you shall go and see her '* 

" No, thank you." 

" Are you afraid of your Puritan principles 
giving way ? " 

" I am afraid that you are a very foolish boy,*' 
said the other, with a good-humoured shrug of 
resignation ; '' but I hope to see you mend when 
you marry." 

" Ah, then you will see a difference ! " said 
Lavender, seriously ; and so the dispute ended. 

It had been arranged that Ingram should go 
up to Lewis to the marriage, and, after the cere- 
mony in Stornoway, return to Borva with Mr. 
Mackenzie, to remain with him a few days. But 
at the last moment Ingram was summoned down 
to Devonshire, on account of the serious illness 
of some near relative, and accordingly Frank 
Lavender started by himself to bring back with 
him his Highland bride. His stay in Borva was 
short enough on this occasion. At the end of it 
there came a certain wet and boisterous day, the 
occurrences in which he afterwards remembered as 
if they had taken place in a dream. There were 
many faces about, a confusion of tongues, a good 
deal of dram-drinking, a skirl of pipes, and a 

t2 
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hurry through the rain ; but all these things gave 
place to the occasional glance that he got from a 
pair of timid and trusting, and beautiful eyes. 
Yet Sheila was not Sheila in that dress of white, 
with her face a trifle pale. She was more his 
own Sheila when she had donned her rough gar- 
ments of blue, and when she stood on the wet 
deck of the vessel, with a great grey shawl 
around her, talking to her father with a brave 
effort at cheerfulness, although her Up would 
occasionally quiver as one or other of her friends 
from Borva — many of them barefooted children 
— came up to bid her good-bye. Her father 
talked rapidly, with a grand affectation of in- 
difference. He swore at the weather. He bade 
her see that Bras was properly fed ; and if the 
sea broke over his box in the night, he was to be 
rubbed dry, and let out in the morning for a run 
up and down the deck. She was not to forget 
the parcel directed to an innkeeper at Oban. 
They would find Oban a very nice place at which 
to break the journey to London; but as for 
Greenock — Mackenzie could find no words with 
which to describe Greenock. And then, in the 
midst of all this. Sheila suddenly said — 
'* Papa, when does the steamer leave ? " 
" In a few minutes. They have got nearly all 
the cargo on board." 
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" Will you do me a great favour, papa ? '' 

" Ay, but what is it, Sheila ? " 

" I want you not to stay here till the boat sails, 
and then you will have all the people on the quay 
vexing you when you are going away. I want 
you to bid good-bye to us now, and drive away 
round to the point, and we shall see you the last 
of all, when the steamer has got out of the 
harbour/' 

*' Ferry well. Sheila, I will do that," he said, 
knowing well why the girl wished it. 

So father and daughter bade good-bye to each 
other; and Mackenzie went on shore with his 
face down, and said not a word to any of his 
friends on the quay, but got into the waggonette, 
and lashing the horses, drove rapidly away. As 
he had shaken hands with Lavender, Lavender 
had said to him, " Well, we shall soon be back in 
Borva again to see you ; '' and the old man had 
merely tightened the grip of his hand as he left. 

The roar of the steampipe ceased, the throb of 
the engines struck the water, and the great 
steamer steamed away from the quay and out of 
the plain of the harbour into a wild world of 
grey waves, and wind, and rain. There stood 
Mackenzie as they passed, the dark figure clearly 
seen against the pallid colours of the dismal 
day ; and Sheila waved a handkerchief to him, 
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until Storaoway, and its lighthouse, and all the 
promontories and bays of the great island had 
faded into the white mists that lay along the 
horizon. And then her arm fell to her side ; and 
for a moment she stood bewildered, with a strange 
look in her eyes, of grief, and almost of despair. 

" Sheila, my darling, you must go below now," 
said her companion ; '' you are almost dead with 
cold/' 

She looked at him for a moment, as though she 
had scarcely heard what he said. But his eyes 
were full of pity for her ; he drew her closer to 
him, and put his arms round her, and then she 
hid her head in his bosom, and sobbed there like 
a child. 
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